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‘IS SUCCESSFUL. 
IRRIGATION A SECRET? 


Irrigation of land by pumping is seldom a failure, but is frequently made nearly so 
by the injudicious selection of pumping machinery. | 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS ; 


We make a specialty of CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS to raise water in large quantities, 
and guarantee a saving of from 10 per cent to 75 per cent in power over all other 


makes of Centrifugal Pumps. 
The following is only a sample of the many testimonials received by us: 


. Los Gatos, Calif., June 9th, 1902. 
KROGH MFG. CO., San Francisco, Cal. 
_ Gentlemen: Mr. A. G. Price recently installed for me on my place at Lindsay, Tu- 
lare County, one of your California Centrifugal Pumps, and its pleasing performance 
as a water-getter prompts me to write you this testimonial of its merits. 

To compare this noiseless and efficient little affair with the several *ponderous and 
expensive combinations of machinery that have been tried in this same well would 
be a waste of time and patience. Some of my neighbors, and also some of your com- 
petitors, scouted the idea of having a pump built to suit the conditions of the well, 
but if all of your pumps work as satisfactorily as mine, the ready-made pump will 
soon be a thing of the past. Give me the “tailor-made” article in pumps as well as in 
any other commodity from which we expect good service. Considering the rush of 
big orders your company is placing in vur district, I will also state that promptness 
in filling my order was a pleasing part of the transaction. 


Wishing you much success, I am, 
Very truly yours, 


horse power to operate same, while the Krogh California Pump 
requires only two (2) horse power. 


*The ponderous machinery referred to was built and installed 
by a well known San Francisco concern, and it required eight (8) Oc ell a 


Krogh Manufacturing Co. 


Builders of Centrifugal Pumps, Dredging. Reclamation and Mining Machirery. Makers of the 
Krogh Cement Gravel Mill. The only successful Gravel mill on the market. 
OFFICES: 519 MARKET STREET, S. F. Works. 9 to 17 Stevenson St. Send for Catalogue. 
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ELIZABETH ANN CHAPMAN, eS PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


Mrs. S. D. Chapman, the mother of this little girl, writes: . 


“We consider Mellin’s Food the best food that can be procured for 
babies. Our little girl has never been sick a day. She always 
takes Mellin’s Food with a relish.’’ 


Send for a free sample of MELLIN’S FOOD for your baby. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, } BOSTON, MASS. 
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ROLLER OF 
HIGH DEGREE” 


The woman who is Par a of her 
home and its eomforts will sec 
to it that all her shades are fitted 
with the 


Improved 
Hartshorn 
Shade Roller 


which lengthens the lifeof the 
shade, improves its 
and insures its easy runnin g- 
one tacks needed. Patent hol 
ip the shade firmly. 

acme of simplicity and 
convenience. Made of thorough- 
ly seasoned wood. Brackets un- 
breakable. 
None genuine unless the label bears 
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$ Give Your $ 
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Bad Bills, Notes, accounts, 
Dishonored Checks, etc. 


TO THE 


° 


California Commer- 
cial Guaranty Co. 


CROCKER BUILDING, S. F. 


° 


Law suits and actions com- 
menced in any part of 
the world. No com- 
missions charged. 


$ References. $ 
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Collections 


1150 Edoy St. Sa n Sranciscs Cal 


WILL SEND POSTPAID ON RE- 
CEIPT OF 10c. A TRIAL PACKAGE 
ALL OVER THE U.S. AND CANADA. 
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American Steel & Wire Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


American Steel Wire Drilling Line 
American Steel Wire Pumping Line 
American Steel Wire Tubing Line 
American Steel Wire Sand Line 
Swan Automatic Driving Swivel 


GEO. H. ISMON 
Pacific Coast Sales Agent 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 
8 @ 10 PINE STREET 
PACIFIC WORKS 
332 BAY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 
PRIVATE EXCHANGE NO. 10 


AGENCIES 


Los Angeles, California Portland, Oregon 
B. W. Smit, Sales Agent 


Seattle, Washington 
O. D. Cotvin, Sales Agent 


E. R. Sales Agent 
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805 LARKIN STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


$. J. SIMON, FROM A 
ORIGINATOR =" PHOTOGRAPH 


the 
Grecian Hercules, writes: 

“Have traveled all over 

the world and investi- 


Ss G AN 
BREATHING EXER. 
CISE,” which will en- 
able you to test the value 
of my Correspondence 
Course. Individual Ine 


NATURAL DEVELOPMENT SYSTEM 


has long passed the al of mere theory. In practice it has proved of 
incalculable value to ENTIRE 
HE 


T 
Largest Physical Culture 
Institution in the world. 
Write today for trial les- 
son or send for Free 
Booklet. 


SYLVESTER J. SIMON, 
0-14 Quincy St., CHICAGO, 


BITION —in word 
unfitness. 


An Education That Pays in Cash 


We give you a most thorough and complete training for business, round off the rough corners of 
your education and of your character, fill your school life here with sunshine and helpfulness, open 
up an avenue of opportunity for you, and place you in a good position when you have finishe 
course. 


120 more applications for our graduates during the past year than we could supply. 
Our 60 page illustrated catalogue tells you all about it. Write for one. 


R. DuRHaM, President 


“A THOROUGH SCHOOL” 
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If You Want 
More Closet Room 


aK 


If you are pleased with 
good clothes. 


If you want to save time 
in putting away and 
finding them, get 


== 


THE GOODFORM CLOSET SET 


Keeps the Trousers from 
Bagging at the Hnees 


There are imitations, but they are frauds. 
We make the kind you wouldn’t part wi-h. 
Nicely plated, the different items are perfect 
in every way. 


Men’s Set: 6 trousers’ hangers, 12 coat hang- 
ers, 2 bars, 1 loop, $3.00, express paid. 


Women’s Set: 12 skirt hangers, 12 coat 
hangers, 2 bars, 2 loops, $3.00, express paid. 
2 sets in one package, $5.50, express paid. 

Or sets with fewer pieces for less. 


Send’ for circular giving prices. 


PALACE HARDWARE CO. 


603 MARKET STREET, San Francisco. 


STATE AGENCY 
Dealers in Fine Hardware and Cutlery. 
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Rubber Hose 
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IS THE BEST MADE 


Rubber Belting and Packing 
Boots and Shoes 
Mackintoshes and Raglans 


ALL KINDS OF RUBBER GOODS 


GOODYEAR RUBBER CO. 


R. H. Pease, President. 
F. M. Shepard Jr., Treas., C. F. Runyon, Sec’y. 
PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
73-75 FIRST ST. 573-6-7-9 MARKET ST. 
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Ba3Kearny OT. Saw Francisco | 


‘It’s a nice.... 
place to stop’’ 


Hotel Palms 


in the Heart of 


LOS ANGELES 


Large Office, Ladies’ Parlor 
and Fine Cafe on Ground Floor 


Rooms Single or Suites 
at moderate prices 


Every Car Line in the City 
Within a Block | 
A HOME-LIKE HOTEL 


C. B. & H. C. HERVEY, PROPS. 
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INSURANCE 


aut A PROSPEROUS 
AND PROGRESSIVE CO. 


Subscribed Capital..... 

Paid-in Capital....... 

Profit and Reserve Fund 


ITS PURPOSE IS 
To help its members to build homes, also to make loans on improved 
property, the members giving first liens on their real estate as security. 
To help its stockholders to earn from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their 


stock, and to allow them to open deposit accounts bearing interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum. 


HOME OFFICE—S. W. Cor. California and Battery Sts. San Francisco, Cal 
Wm. Corbin, Secretary and General Manager. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE: as anAIDroBUSINESS. 


HILE the automobile 
has not as yet as- 
sumed the  import- 
ance as a business 
vehicle that it has 
in the pleasure line, 
the outlook for the 
former occupation 
for the motor car is very promising. The 
prime reason for the present state of af- 
fairs is that the different manufacturers 
of standard types throughout the country 
have had all they could do to supply 
the demand for the pleasure auto, and 
_have been unable to get around to the 
business vehicle. San Francisco is par- 
ticularly behind the Eastern cities in 
this respect, and probably owing to the 
hills and rough roads will never be quite 
as well adapted for the new power. For 
light work and rapid service automobiles 
have already worked out many horses 
in the cities and seem particularly adapt- 


WHITNEY. 


ed to ’bus service for which the electric 
vehicle is used quite extensively in the 
East. In San Francisco a few heavy 
electric machines have been employed 
as trucks for business houses, and by 
the daily papers, but this class of ma- 
chine, being of low power and expensive 
to operate, the trial has hardly been as 
satisfactory as the light service employed 
by doctors, for instance. 

Quite a number of the medical profes- 
sion of San Francisco now employ steam 
locomobiles in their practice, and find 
the change from the horse very satis- 
factory indeed, as the extra speed with 
which they get around lengthens the 


day over an hour for them; and an hour 


a day counts in the long run. 

What is needed most in the automo- 
bile line is a motor stage coach, one that 
will carry the load and go the pace 
over all kinds of roads. Such a machine 
would be the greatest boon to Califor- 


(Illustrations for this article by courtesy of Automobile Magazine.) 
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Baker Electric Speed Machine, capable of making 70 miles per hour. 


nians in general, as there are many stage 
lines in the State, and the change from 
the lumbering, dusty ride which now al- 
ways follows, to the rapid transit of an 


automobile, would be almost as big a 


step as to the palace car. 

Such vehicles are very practicable, and 
will, no doubt, come in time, but hardly 
until after the increasing demand for 
the pleasure vehicle has run its course 
and the makers find time to turn their 
attention to another field. One advan- 
tage to be gained by the delay in the 
manufacture of business automobiles is 
that, in view of the great improvement 
that is rapidly going on in the new motor 
cars, a much more perfect machine, and 


(Courtesy Automobile Topics.) 


one that will be very less apt to prove 
a failure, will be put in the field when 
the proper time comes. 

In looking ahead for a type of auto- 
mobile that should be the universal stan- 
dard for the coming generations, it seems 
probable that all of the three styles now 
used will continue to be employed, in a 
greatly improved and perfected state. 

At present gasoline and steam are the 
popular and most successful machines, 
electricity being “almost nowhere.” The 
last named is without doubt the most 
beautiful power if it could be suitably 
installed in the vehicle, but it cannot, 
and the many drawbacks to such ma- 
chines to-day are the small radius of ac- 
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tion, slow speed, weight of batteries, and 
cost and time taken to recharge the 
same. Edison is reported as saying that 
he has invented a battery far lighte: and 
more powerful than the present one, und 
which will revolutionize automobiling, 
but little faith is placed by automobilists 
in the statement. 

Of the other two practical powers each 
has its special advantages which never 


will change. Steam is the power par. 


excellence for city travel, as its flexibility 
and noiselessness well adapt it to the 
crowded streets and constantly changing 
conditions. Gasoline autos for country 
work seem to give the best satisfaction 
and speed, though there is always a feel- 
ing of unreliability about the working 
of the engine, and the noise of the ex- 
ploding cylinders is something that one 
has to get accustomed to before he can 
really enjoy a spin across the country. 
Almost all of the big touring and racing 
machines now being manufactured are 
of the gasoline type, and if there is one 
of the three—gasoline, steam or elec- 
tricity—that bids fair to lead in the im- 
mediate future, it is the first named. 

As to the distant future, nothing can 
be said, as great changes may be wrought 
in time, and even the slow-plodding elec- 
tric carriages may spring to the front 
place. 

In this connection the following para- 
graph from Automobile Topics is apro- 


pos: ‘To-day automobile steam trucks. 


are in regular, reliable and economical 


use in Germany, England, France and the 


United States. They have attracted the 


attention of handlers of heavy freight 
more than any other product of the au- 
tomobile industry, and the public at large 


are recognizing the countless advantages 
of this method for the rapid and cheap 
transportation of goods. 


An autoneer encounters “good roads.” 
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“This season will develop a still greater 
interest in automobile trucks. Their abil- 


ity to easily and quickly transport heavy 
loads from place to place at the same 
rate of speed, hour after hour, appeals 
to all. The elasticity of steam permits 
of any variation of speed up to ten miles 
an hour. In crowded streets it can fol- 
low the slowest dray; in open stretches 
a speed of from three to five times that 
of a horse is possible, while on up grades 
or hard roads increased power is instant- 
ly at command. Their economy, as com- 
pared with horses, is usually conceded, 
and their general practicability under the 
actual conditions of business remains 
the sole question under debate.” 


An ideal Park road. 
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UST as soon as interest : 


in an amusement be- 
gins to spread in a com- 
munity, the result is the 
formation of a “Club” 
to promote and protect 
the sport, and it be- 
comes established 
custom for the first in the field to pre- 
empt within the jurisdiction of its title, 
the whole State or country in which it is 
situated (as illustrated by ‘Automobile 


Club of Great Britain and Ireland” and 


“Automobile Club of America’), while 
later organizations usually content 
themselves with a local appellation. It 
is a tribute to the modesty of the organ- 
izers of the Automobile Club of Califor- 


nia that with so much unoccupied terri-— 


tory, they did not at least include the 
Pacific Coast and the Hawaiian Islands, 
but this is probably accounted for by 
the fact that it was the conception of 
Mr. J. M. Wilkins, proprietor of the Cliff 
House. 


I find in the original book of record 


that “pursuant to the invitation issued 
by J. M. Wilkins, all of the local auto- 
mobilists were assembled at the Cliff 
House on March 7, 1900, and the fol- 
lowing were present...’ Here is re- 
corded the names of ten persons. 

If the ownership of an automobile is 
a necessary qualification for the title 
of “automobilist” it may be questioned 
if all of the persons mentioned would 
be so classed, but as there appears to 
have been no Committee on Credentials, 
it is fair to presume that there were 
no nice distinctions of that kind. I am 
much inclined 
to think that 


at that _per- 


A Faithful 
Assistant. 
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iod “all of the local automobilists” 
was our friend, Mr. Wilkins, and he was 
genuine, for down in the cellar was a 
certain mysterious creation and sundry 
machinists who were never allowed to 
see the light of day for fear that they 
would “give it away” before a patent 
was secured; and outside was the “J. M. 
Wilkins Automobile Company of 


The Automobile Club of San Francisco Line on 


America,” that was to take the trade of 
the country as soon as the machine was 
“perfected.” 

I find it further recorded that “the 
meeting was called to order by Mr. J. 
M. Wilkins, who addressed those pres- 
ent on the probable features of the club’s 
success, urging that a temporary organi- 
zation be effected in order to prepare and 
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A country rendezvous of San 
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Van Ness Ave., for a run to Menlo Park. 


perfect ways and means. Whereupon a 
committee was appointed by the chair 
to look up club quarters. The main busi- 
ness transacted, appears to have been 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Wilkins for his 
“hospitality.” : 

It is suspected that Mr. Wilkins has 
not been a glittering success as an Au- 
tomobile Company, but as a host he has 


Francisco Automobile Club. 


‘ 
: 


no equal, and autoneers have many times 
had occasion to render thanks for his 
courtesy. 

His ambition for office-holding appears 
to have been satisfied with his. election 
as vice-president of the new club, Mr. S. 
D. Rogers having been made president. 

For a year the club showed but little 
life, but in the spring of 1901 there was 
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A spin past the State Capitol. 


an influx of members, and the club has 

steadily grown in numbers and_import- 

ance ever since. The officers at present 

are as follows: 

_ .F. A. Hyde, President; Dr. F. J. Till- 
man, Vice-President; A. C. Aiken, Secre- 

tary; Byron Jackson, Treasurer. 

The Directors are: C. C. Moore, A. M. 
Hunt, S. D. Rogers, A. E. Brooke Ridley, 
C. A. Hawkins. 

The topography of San Francisco is pe- 
culiarly unfavorable to the use of automo- 
biles or the maintenance of a purely 
social club. The streets are hilly or poorly 
paved, or both. The only exit by land is 
on the south over a range of hills tra- 
versed by an execrable road, and none 


some of the evening ferry boats. 
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of the ferries will transport automobiles 
(without discharging their gasoline) ex- 
cept the freight boat to Oakland, and 


Park Commissioners also bar the auto- 
mobiles from Golden Gate Park, except 
over one and the least interesting drive- 
way, but in other respects we are doing 
quite well, and during the past year 
we have had many interesting runs into 
San Mateo county, and moonlight runs 

to the beach and Cliff House.” 

The automobile is a vehicle that af- 
fords its own social enjoyment, and hence 
for such purposes a club could be dis- 
pensed with, but for many years an or- 
ganization will be necessary to defend 
the automobile from unjust and oppres- 
sive legislation resulting from the preju- 
dice of the public during its introductory 
period. It has taken some time and 
much litigation in court to establish the 
fact that the automobile has equal rights 
on the road with any other vehicle, and 
that any law which discriminates against 
the automobile is unconstitutional. 

Evidently some of the Supervisors in 
California have not yet learned this les- 
son, for I have before me a copy of an 
ordinance passed within the past month 
by the Board of Supervisors of Marin 
County to regulate the use of automo- 
biles, etc., in which it is provided that 
“every person driving an automobile on 
the county roads of Marin county, upon 
arriving within 300 feet of any vehicle 
propelled by animal power, or of a per- 
son leading or driving or riding domestic 
animals, shall take the right hand side 
of the center of the road and immediately 
come to a full stop, and shall remain sta- 
tionary as long as it may be necessary 
to allow said vehicle propelled by animal 
power, or said person leading or driving 
said domestic animal to pass or get out 
of the way.” : 

Such an ordinance is absurd and inop- 
erative. A similar ordinance affecting 
bicycles was passed some years ago by 
the Board of Supervisors of Contra Costa 
county but was repealed at the next meet- 
ing because the District Attorney advised 
the Board that it could not be enforced. 

I must say, however, that I do not 
blame the law-makers for their prejudice 
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against automobiles, nor would I blame 
them if*they kept them off the roads 
entirely, if they could do so, in view of 
the reckless conduct of a few autoneers 
who show an utter disregard for the 
rights and safety of others, thundering 
along the county roads enjoying the 
fright of the people they scare, and there 
are none who condemn such conduct 
more heartily than do the majority of 
those who own and operate automobiles. 
It is the province of the officers of an 
automobile club to frown upon such prac- 
tices and make the automobile rowdy 
feel the force of public as well as class 
condemnation. My views on the subject 
(and which are the views of our club as 


such) were expressed in a circular letter. 


to the members, dated the 19th of July, 
1901, which reads in part as follows: 
“It is observed that there is an in- 
creasing feeling of hostility manifested 
by the people around the bay of. San 
Francisco against the use of automobiles 
on the county roads and driveways, and 
this is due, in a large measure, to the 


conduct of a few people (generally not 
members of this club), who, by reckless 
driving and lack of consideration for 
the occupants of passing vehicles, have 
caused accidents and fright to the drivers 
To the thoughtless few, I de- 


of horses. 


sire to say that it is not a question of 
law, nor the rules of the road, but com- 
mon humanity as well as self-interest that 
should impel you, when meeting another 
vehicle, to first check your speed in every 
case, and to move to one side and stop 
short, if you see that either the horse 
or the driver is frightened by your ap- 
pearance. Until horses become accus- 
tomed to this strange machine, there 
are bound to be accidents, even with the 
greatest care, but it is the utmost folly 
to invite bitter hostility by indifference 
to the fears, as well as the rights of 
those who use horses. We are fond of 
saying that the automobile has come to 
stay. So it has, but while it is being es- 
tablished, we want to get all the sport out 
of it we can, and our enjoyment will be 
seriously curtailed by restrictive legisla- 
tion, unless we make friends instead of 
enemies of the traveling public. This can 
be done only by the utmost care and 
even kindness to those whom we meet 
on the highways. I desire especially to 
urge that you avoid mountainous roads 
so far as possible. There is no denying 
the fact that it is absolutely dangerous 
to the horse-propelled vehicle and its 
occupants to meet an automobile in such 
a place. It is quite true that no law can 
—_ you off any public highway, but 
every time you frighten a 
horse under such circum- 


A “lock-up” at San Quentin. 


new enemy to our sport, 
and in the end we all have 
to suffer therefor.” 

While there is real foun- 
dation for much of the 
prejudice against the au- 
tomobile, it is still true 
that a great deal of the 
opposition is unreasonable 
and results from business 
jealousy. I had a practi- 
cal illustration of this in 
my own experience. Some 
months since an associa- 
tion of livery stable own- 
ers of this city presented 
to the Board of Park Com- 
missioners a strong pro- 
test against allowing au- 
tomobiles in Golden Gate 


stances, you have made a - 


\ 
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A pleasant country run. 


Park, in which there was depicted in 
harrowing terms the dangers to the life 
and limbs of those who drove horses, if 
tnese modern instruments of death were 
permitted on the Park drives. I there- 
upon issued the following circular: 

“To owners of horses in San Francisco: 
The members of the Automobile Club of 


California are not unmindful of the fact. 


that the advent of the horseless car- 
riage has caused more or less inconven- 
ience and sometimes actual danger to 
those who drive horses on our public 
streets and highways, and we have as 
a rule been as careful and considerate 
as possible in meeting and passing other 
vehicles, but previous experience with 
bicycles and electric cars has demon- 
strated the fact that horses will become 
accustomed to any strange object, whe- 
ther stationary or moving, after they 
have seen it a few times, and to hasten 
such familiarity with automobiles, the 
club will, as often as it appears neces- 


sary, station one or more automobiles 
at some convenient place in the city, 
and the owners of timid horses can bring 
or send them to be trained. 

“Any owmer of a horse who desires 
to avail himself of this opportunity to 
familiarize his horse with automobiles, 
can send his name and address to me, 
and he will be duly notified in advance 
of the arrangements that are made for 
that -purpose.”’ 

This circular was mailed to every liv- 
ery stable in the city and published in 
all of the daily papers, but I received 
only one reply thereto, and after I had 
made arrangement to accommodate him 
this one man did not show up. 

The fact is, that horses have but little 
fear of automobiles on crowded streets. 
it is when a solitary horse unexpectedly 
meets an automobile on a lonely road 
that there is real danger, but in the light 
of previous experience with bicycles and 
electric cars, we have reason to believe 
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that when automobiles become more 
common, neither people nor animals will 
pay any attention to them. 

A man does not always race at full 
speed on his bicycle because he has a 
strong pair of legs, nor does he drive 
his horse at a 2:20 gait because such 
gait is possible, and in time the intoxi- 
cation of the rapid motion of the auto- 
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mobile will wear off, and the pleasure 
of using such machines will be found 
in the opportunity that it gives to enjoy 
fresh air, change of scene and the beau- 
ties of nature, with the sense of freedom 
and independence that cannot be enjoyed 
in railroad trains nor electric cars, nor 
even in the immemorial horse-propelled 
vehicles. 


Mayor Schmitz, Mrs. 


Schmitz and Mr. E. P. Brinegar. 
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Automobiling in the Yosemite Valley 


By DR. W. A. CLARKE. 


HE new century cer- 
tainly can chronicle 
a vast undertaking, 
successfully accom- 
plished, when it 
records the automo- 
bile journeying to the 
Yosemite Valley and 
back. 

Up hill and down dale, over ground 
almost impassible, just to test the sturdy 
powers of the twentieth century machine, 
to better study its moves under all cir- 
cumstances. 

An article upon our universities says: 

“No phase of social progress is more 
characteristic of the development of the 
United States in the nineteenth century 
than the growth of our universities.” And 
no phase of life in the scientific world 
has such strong markings, making such 
rapid strides for first position as the lit- 
tle automobile, combining as it does both 
social and scientific progress. 

On Friday, July 19th, 1901, my wife and 
I stepped into our automobile to take the 
four p. m. Creek boat from Oakland. As 
competition has been great, and the de- 
velopment of the machine has reached 
a high grade of excellence, we were soon 
surrounded by an inquisitive crowd, who 
were especially interested when they 
were informed that we were en route for 
the Yosemite Valley. | 


To Mrs. Clark belongs the honor of 


driving the machine safely into the Val- 
ley and back, a distance of 246 miles. Our 
equipage attracted particular attention in 
San Francisco, as it had on its traveling 
suit of extra wheels, tools, baggage, etc., 
everything necessary for so long and se- 
vere atrip. It therefore did not present 
its usual attractive appearance. To bet- 
ter stimulate our ardor and also hold for 
future reference, we “sat for our pic- 
tures,” then amid the best wishes of the 


assembled friends we sped down Market 
street for the ferry, to take the steamer 
Peters for Stockton. 

On Saturday, July 20, 1901, we arrived 
at Stockton, leaving at 10:15 a. m. for 
Knight’s Ferry, and were soon flying from 
our admirers, before they could realize 
that we had steam up. One does not 
know how very fast one is traveling un- 
til one sees a horse in the distance, comes 
up to him, knowing him to be a fast one, 
passes him easily, and leaves. him away 
in the dim background. A mile in a 
minute and six seconds seems a prodig- 
ious speed for a road vehicle, but that is 
what our machine is capable of doing. 

To Farmington, eighteen miles from 
Stockton, was indeed a pleasant run. 
Here we filled our water tanks and oiled 
our engine, while the people greeted us 
most warmly. The thermometer regis- 
tred 106 degrees, and as the road was 
practically treeless, we had the full bene- 


fit of the heat. 


From Farmington the roads could well 
be termed park roads. We were greatly 
surprised to find them in such good con- 
dition—this made journeying beyond a 
doubt perfect. The absolute capabilities 
of the machine were tested, as we pulled 
over. Knight’s Ferry bridge, in dust fully 
six inches deep, up a hill which we had 
been warned against, all of which was 
most successfully accomplished. At the 
top several men met us who seemed as- 
tounded to learn that we had made the - 
climb without the aid of horses. All 
the road to Curtin’s was full of rocks, 
and an ugly growth of rocks and nigger- 
heads made us pick our way cautiously 
for miles. Here we remained over Sun- 
day, enjoying the most generous hospi- 
tality and gazing with profound awe at 
the tone of melting color, the absolute 
grandeur of the concentrated harmonies 
in surrounding mountains and hills. 


| 
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“The prayer of many a day is all ful- 
filled 
Only by full fruition stayed and stilled.” 

Lost in the daily light, we spent Sun- 
day evening in getting the auto ready for 
our next trip to Priest’s; 9:30 a. m. 
saw us on our way, and easily we reached 
the railroad station, called Cloudman, 
where the people from the porches of 
their homes, happily greeted us and 
watched us flying by until we were out of 
sight. 

We finally found ourselves climbing 
Crimea Hill, where again we encountered 
ruts, which we were obliged to straddle. 
The road being full of stones seemed to 
make the way almost impassible. The 
carriage bumped faithfully along through 
Six-bit Gulch, on to Chinese Camp. 

The stage company offered to carry 
any baggage for us, but, declining with 
thanks, we started down grade, passing 
the Scharmot-Eagle mine, where the dust 
was a foot deep, with loose rolling rocks 
for company. Nothing lingers like mem- 
ory, and experience is not at all antago- 
nistic to our human nature. 

Meeting several mule teams, we invari- 
ably took the outside of the road, gaining 
the good-will of all whom we met, and 
avoiding trouble with both mule and man. 
Lunch and Jacksonville came next, the 
thermometer only registering 112 degrees. 

Hurriedly we finished, preferring the 
picturesque Tuolumne River. A refresh- 
ing breeze materially increased the popu- 
larity of the place. Passing homes and 
mines, we were soon steaming up the 
foot of Priest’s Hill. Here we filled our 
tank, oiled up the machine, put in a new 
gasket in the steam pump, preparatory 
for the difficult climb. 

The initial climb to the top, a rise of 
1800 feet in two and one-quarter miles, 
without a level spot in the road, is cer- 
tainly a commendable undertaking for 
our carriage. | 

Within five hundred feet of the summit 
of the grade was exceedingly steep, aver- 
aging twenty per cent. This we made 
without the slightest trouble, with per- 
fect disregard for dubious imaginings. 
The situation was intensely interesting 
and dramatic, illustrative of what an au- 
tomobile can and will do when put to 
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a difficult test. We were welcomed at 
Priest’s with cheers and hearty congratu- 
lations by both our generous hostess, 
Mrs. Priest, and the guests, who had as- 
sembled on the veranda with their cam- 
eras to do us full justice in the way ofa 
frank and impressionable American wel- 
come. The actual running time from the 
base to the summit was forty-five min- 
utes. The time usually taken with a light 
horse-drawn buggy is one and one-half 
hours, while the stage requires from two 
to two and a-half hours. 

After a hearty dinner, exchanging the 


At Yosemite Falls. 
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Half Dome, Yosemite. 


usual remarks with the guests on the 
hotel porch, we were startled. by a most 
familiar whistle, and in a second Mr. 
and Mrs. Baird and Mr. and Mrs. Aiken 
drew up before the hotel in their respec- 
tive motor cars; objects for the sun’s 
pity they were; beautifully coated with 
dust and dirt from their long trip. They 
had left Crocker’s at 3 p. m., arriving at 
Priest’s at 8:30 p. m., covering a distance 
of twenty-seven and onequarter miles. 

Our personal experiences were ex- 
changed with a naive satisfaction which 
obliterated all else. Their account of 


the roads they had encountered was 
vividly interesting and pleased us im- 
mensely. Conceive if you can our 
thoughts and emotions, as we fully real- 
ized what we yet had to traverse in or- 
der to reach the Valley. The extreme 
position almost kept us from attempting 
the long heavy grades. “Nothing at- 
tempted nothing gained,” however, so 
after a good night’s rest, with renewed 
courage we started on our journey about 
9:15 a. m., on Tuesday, July 23d. We 
climbed the miserably rugged grade to 
Big Oak Flat, where we refilled our water 
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and fuel tanks. Mr. Root, the store- 


keeper, had an abundant supply of gaso- 


line on hand. The machine, up to this 


point, had consumed twelve and one-half 
gallons of gasoline, the mileage being 
68.3 miles. We reached Groveland § at 
11 a.m., where we were obliged to have 
work done upon the frame of our carriage. 
We sought a first-class blacksmith. Not 
being able to have the work done until 
the next day, we spent the time pleas- 
antly, leaving at 6 p. m. Wednesday. 
Cheer after cheer followed us as we be- 
gan to climb the heavy grade beyond 
Groveland. 

The splendid road, with its magnificent 
tall pines on either side, was grand be- 
yond description. Soon we reached the 
all-famous landmark, the country around 


Royal A-ches. 


the brewery, perched up in the moun- 
tains. It serves as a starting point, and 
all distances for tourists are calculated 
to and from this tavern. 

Our thirst not being exaggerated, and 
having made a late start, we did not stop, 
but, ringing our bell to attract attention, 
passed up and on our way to Swiss Inn. 
This part of our journey was the most 
delightful, in all probability, of the entire 
trip. The heat of the day, intensified by 
accompanying dust, had beep dispelled 
by the coolness of night. The moon had 
risen; here and there a sweet clear note 
of some belated bird, calling its mate, 
awoke in us the tenderest thoughts. 

Surrounded as we were by nature in 
its careless elegance and superb grand- 
eur, we felt as though an apology was 
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due each giant of the forest, for our in- 
trusion. We passed Smith’s_ ranch, 
reaching Hamilton’s, a distance of three 
miles, and thirteen miles from our day’s 
starting point, making the run in one 


hour and fifty minutes, including heavy 


grades and all stops. Mr. Hamilton, an 
old pioneer, considered this time excep- 
tionally good. ; 
Thursday morning we left Hamilton’s 
at 9:45 a. m., traveling the distance from 
this point to the Toll Gate in 12 min- 
utes. Here we met one of the down-com- 
ing stages. A pleasant chat ensued be- 
tween the passengers and ourselves, who 
discussed our undertakings, made notes 
of our past experience and time, trials, 
and pleasures, while we unblushingly 
told of our interesting experiences. All 
were impressed with the trip and the ex- 
cellent work of the carriage. 
at this point lost us the right of way, as 
the up stage passed us here, and we 
were compelled to endure their dust for 
several miles. At last the stage horses 
becoming tired, an opportunity presented 
itself. The automobile being fresh as a 
new daisy, we were able to pass the 
stage, and soon leave it in the dim dis- 
tance. Entering now upon the grand 
view of the Tuolumne Gorge, 3,000 feet 


A Stop at Priest’s. 


Our delay 
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below, we felt our supreme littleness. It 
was a magnificent picture of old, oid 
days, blissfully sleeping, awaiting the 
eternal roll-call, with tall pines, firs, and. 
redwoods for sentinels. This run took 
us through such scenery until Crocker’s 
was reached. We arrived forty-five min- 
utes ahead of the stage. Luncheon over, 
we fed the machine with its fuel, and duly 
inspected by tourists, both to and from 
the Valley, we took our departure, some 
twenty minutes behind the stage. The 
same tactics were pursued in following 
the stage as in the morning. The pas- 
sengers being doubtful of our ability to 
climb the heavy grades, caused a flow 
of comment, original in degree, and 
spiced with pleasantries—with a cheer- 
ful disregard of actual facts soon to be 
presented, for we again passed the stage, 
making most excellent time to Crane 
Flat, then on to Gin Flat. This is the 
highest point on the Big Oak Flat stage 
road, 7,500 feet above the level of the sea. 
Individually our souls were inspired, 
mentally we were enchanted; personally 
we could say nothing, for words fail 
when the Creator lays before us the sub- 
lime in the highest sense. 

Again water was taken before starting 
for the Valley, and noticing a puncture 
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in one of the tires of our front wheel, we 
stopped for repairs. The tire was easily 
mended and caused only a slight delay. 

The road down into the valley led past 
_Inspiration and “Oh, My,” points. This 
run being made without incident, we 


reached the floor of the valley at 7:20 


p. m. Here our worst roads were en- 
countered, the granite dust being inches 
deep. Nevertheless, the four miles to 
the Guardian’s Office was made in thirty 
minutes. Here we received our mail, 
then wended our way to Curry Camp, 
about one and one-quarter miles from 
the Guardian’s Office. At Curry Camp 
we ran our machine into the midst of a 
circle of Eastern tourists, seated around 
a large camp fire. To say that the ap- 
parition of an automobile suddenly ap- 
pearing among them called forth gener- 
ous applause and hearty congratulations 
but feebly expresses it. One and all 
praised the workmanship and great endur: 
ance of the little carriage, which had 


done sucn wonderful climbing with so ° 


little trouble to its occupants. 
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it in two. 
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While in the valley trips were taken 
to Mirror Lake, Indian Cave, Royal 
Arches, Yosemite Falls, Bridal Veil 
Falls, Bridal Veil Meadows, and other 
places of interest. The machine was 
used as a preliminary to climbing some 
of the trails on these excursions. A 
week spent in the valley was all too short 
and dream-like, and we were compelled 
to think of home and the return trip, 


' which departure was begun on Thurs- 


day, August Ist. 

We left the Guardian’s Office at 9:30 
a. m., and four miles out our chain 
parted, the granite sand having evidently 
A new chain was soon 
slipped on, and the homeward climb was 
commenced. For fourteen miles it was 
a steady pull, made without the slightest 
difficulty. We met a party of cyclists on 
their way into the Valley, who were 
greatly surprised to learn that an auto- 
mobile had made the trip y ni 

Reaching Tamarac Flat, we soon ar- 
rived at Gin Flat at 1:05 p. m., where a 
stop of one and a half-hours was made 


Gin Flat. 
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for luncheon and rest. Again we sped 
along the road through the Tuolumne 
Big Trees to Crocker’s, reaching there 
at 4 p. m. Here we filled our water 
tanks, took some leit over gasoline, leav- 
ing at 4:50 p. m., passing tue Toll Gate, 
and running in at Hamilton’s at 6:50 
p. m., a distance of thirteen miles, hav- 
ing been made. Mr. Hamilton called it 
locomotive speed. The following morn- 
ing a late start was made, and gasoline 
taken at Big Oak Flat. We reached 
Priest’s for luncheon. The descent from 
Priest’s was made without difficulty, 
and Chinese Camp was reached. From 
this point our time was necessarily slow, 
as we met with many large mule teams 
and different stages, and not wishing at 
the end of our journey to summon grief 
or cause trouble, the machine was alwii:'s 
stopped on the outside of the grade, and 
our fires extinguished, for which consid- 
eration on our part we gained the full ap- 
preciation of all drivers. The dreaded 
Crimea road was at last before us, passed 
with a delightful certainty of success, 
and Curtin’s reached in time for supper. 
Saturday morning leaving Curtin’s at 
8 a. m., the run to Knight’s Ferry was 
made without incident; water for the 
machine and a watermelon for its occu- 
pants quenched both thirsts. The ther- 
mometer then stood at 106 degrees. This 
caused loss of time, but we were able to 
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reach Farmington in time for Iuncheon. 
The eighteen miles between this place 
and Stockton was easily made, and we 
had ample time to reach Stockton. 
The whole distance of _ thirty-eight 
miles lying between Knight’s Ferry and 
Stockton was made against strong head 
winds, with the temperature standing at 
108. We arrived at Stockton at 3:30 
p. m. | 
A summary of the entire distance trav- 
eled, and gallons of gasoline used may 
be instructive: 
Entire distance traveled, 246 miles, on 
51% gallons of gasoline. 
14% gallons gasoline............ $ 2.60 


12% gallons gasoline............. 4.25 
14% gallons gasoline............. 7.25 


One pint of lubricating oil and consid- 
erably less than one gallon of cylinder 
oil was consumed. 

The suburbs of Stockton was soon 
reached, where fresh troubles with horses 
began, but by careful and judicious man- 
agement and full consideration of the 
drivers’ rights, we reached the steamer 
safely. Again home, where this trip will 
ever remain a happy memory, aside from 
its scientific value and its wonderfully 
successful termination. 


Three “White” Steam Carriages which ran in the gasoline class, and by reason 
of the Condensers, made the 100 miles without a stop in the ‘100-Mile Endur- 
ance Contest” of the Automobile Club of America on Decoration Day. 
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New Model “White” Steam Touring Car. 
20 H. P.; speed, 60 miles per hour; fastest long-distance auto ever built. 


Endurance. 


The inventor, W. T. White; wheel, 
This 


car has a “condenser,”’; it shows no exhaust, makes no more noise than a bicy- 
cle, and Mr. White ran. the machine 200 miles without a stop. 


AUTOMOBILE ENDURANCE 


BY @. A. HAWKINS 


HE automobile endur- 
ance contest is the lat- 
est method adopted by 
the Automobile Club of 


merits of the various 
makes of automobiies 
for the service which 
they will be called upon to render to 
the average user. In the early stages 
of the industry, contests between makers 
were limited to the display of carriages 
at expositions and automobile shows. In 
such contests, the only gauge by which 
the various carriages could be judged 
was the quality of the varnish, the color 
of the paint and the beauty of design, 
all of which, while important for a pleas- 
ure vehicle, amounted to nothing when a 
purchaser had one of the most beautiful 


America to determine. 


carriages and found it was a mechanical 
experiment, inadequate for the uses for 
which it was desired. In short, that it 
was only good to look at; that every 
time he got outside of his home with it, 
he was compelled to take the street car 
or train back and send either a truck to 
haul it in or a team to tow it back. 

In France, where automobiles are more 
universally used than in any other coun- 
try, the makers have devoted a great 
deal of money and energy to producing 
racing automobiles. These machines 
were built very near the ground, with 
the center of gravity so low that it was 
next to impossible to turn one of them 
over. Some of them weighed as high 
as four or five tons and were veritable 
road locomotives. The makers were striv- 
ing for speed—a machine that would 
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break world records—without regard to 
cost of construction or expense of opera- 
tion and repairs. The result has been 
that they have developed a high speed 
machine that operates successfully over 
French boulevards that are comparative- 
ly level and have the best foundations 
of any roads in the world, but which, 
for average use on American roads, has 
not been found the best type of vehicle 
as the original cost of that class of ma- 
chine is too high, the cost of tire main- 
tenance (owing to excessive weight) is 
too great, and the cost of machinery re- 
pairs, owing to the large amount of ma: 
chinery in these wagons, made them 
purely ‘a rich man’s toy.” 

American makers, quick to realize the 
shortcomings of the French machine, and 
ready to improve their own vehicles in 
‘any manner which experience might sug- 
gest, have, as has been proven by the 
three successful endurance contests held 
in the Unitel States, put on the market 
automobiles that are practical for long 
distance work at a reasonable price and 
a reasonable cost of operation and main- 
tainance. Those makers who have de- 
voted their energies to producing a prac- 
tical, simple carriage that could be put 
in the hands of the average man oF 
woman to operate successfully, a ma- 
chine strongly built, so that repair bills 
would not be excessive, and one which 
can be sold at a price that is not pro- 
hibitive, are reaping a rich reward, as is 
evidenced by the fact that the factories 
which have turned out goods that have 
made good records in the endurance con- 
tests are unable to furnish the carriages 
in sufficient quantities to fill their or- 
ders. 

The first endurance contest held in tue 
United States was under the auspices 
of the Automobile Club of America. It 
started in New York city and was to be 
a six day run ending at Buffalo, but was 
stopped at Rochester on account of tne 
assassination of President McKinley, af- 
ter a run of five days, the last two days 
and a half of which was in mud from 
three to ten inches deep and an almost 
continuous rainstorm. This undertaking 
proved to be more of an endurance con- 
test than the makers or promoters had ex- 
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The four steam carriages that won the New York to Rochester endurance contest of the Automobile Club of America. 
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pected, and the Committee in charge of 
the run on behalf of the Automobile Club 
of America, in making their official re- 
port, use the following language: 

“At times the roads were so rough 
and so dangerous that your committee 
considers that the contest over these 
so-called roads was entirely too severe. 
No person owning an automobile for 
pleasure or for business would undertake 
to drive over the roads in such a dan- 
gerous condition. The contestants de- 
serve the greatest praise for their cour- 
age and endurance in unflinchingly keep- 
ing at their self-appointed task. It is a 
grave question whether any machine 
built of wood, iron and steel ought to 
be required to nogotiate such poor roads 
when in such horrible condition. The 
fact that there arrived at Rochester be 
_fore the close of tne night control, forty- 
two vehicles (and eight or ten later) over 
50 per cent of the contesting carriages, 
shows beyond question that the American 
manufacturer has made substantial pro- 
gress toward a practical, ideal automo- 
bile.” 

Those makes of carriages which suc- 
ceeded in getting one hundred per cent 
on every carriage entered in such a con- 
test as this certainly proved that they 
had a practical utility vehicle, and as 
there was at least one make of carriage 
entered which finished four vehicles (be- 
ing all of that make of carriage entered) 
and got one hundred per cent on each, 
with no repairs there seems no ques- 
tion but that the American manufacturer 
has produced a machine that is practical 
over American roads under even the 
worst conditions. 

The next endurance contest held in the 
United States was under the auspices 
of the Long Island Automobile Clu, and 
was held on Long Island April 26, 1902. 
This contest was only one hundred miles, 
and three classes of. vehicles were pro- 
vided for: gasoline carriages, which were 
required to cover. the 100 miles without 
a stop of any kind for any purpose; 
steam carriages which were required to 
cover the one hundred miles without 
a stop for any purpose, and steam 
carriages which had the privilege of 
making not more than three_ stops 
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to replenish their gasoline and water 
supply and lubricate the machine. 
During this run tue wind was blowing a 
gale of about fifty miles an hour, and 
notwithstanding this fact a large propor- 
tion of the vehicles entered finished the 
one hundred miles and got one hundred 
per cent. The roads, however, were 
fairly good, and it is considered quite re- 
markable that any vehicle could be con- 
structed which would go out over the 
ordinary American road and run one hun- 
dred miles on an average of fifteen miles 
per hour, without a stop of any kind for 
any purpose. There are very few people 
who have ever ridden continuously for 
one hundred miles without a stop. It 
has certainly never been done until the 
advent of the automobile on anything 
outside of a railroad train, and it is a 
very rare thing that a train ever runs 
continuously for 100 miles without a stop 
for any purpose. This shows conclusive- 
ly that there has been great progress. 
made in building a reliable automobile. 

Following this endurance contest of the 
Long Island Automobile Club was the 
one hundred mile non-stop endurance con- 
test of the Automobile Club of America, 
held on Decoration Day. This run was 
from New York to Bridgeport, Conn., and 
return. Concerning the course over 
which this contest was held, the Motor 
World of June 5, 1902, says: “The course 
from New York to near Bridgeport and 
return was unquestionably a much more 
severe one than that on Long Island. Its 


hills, both long and short, heavily graded 


and slightly sloped, had something to do 
with this. The character of the roads 
was also a factor. They were stone roads 
in the main, and there were patches of 
new material to lend additional severity 
to the task of traversing them without 


accident.” 


A most interesting feature of this latest 
endurance contest was the fact that 
records were kept showing the amount of 
gasoline and water used by the steam 
vehicles and the amount of gasoline used 
by the gasoline: vehicles. There were al- 
so records kept to show the percentage 
of gasoline and steam carriages start- 
ing which finished and got one hundred 
per cent. Decoration Day was undoubted- 
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ly a “steam” day, notwithstanding the 
fact that the wind was blowing a thirty 
mile gale, as seventy-three per cent of 
the steam vehicles which started went 
through without a penalized stop, while 
only forty-three per cent of the gasoline 
machines went through without a stop. 

Another remarkable feature of this run 
is that every one of the steam vehicles 
entered in the non-stop class, that is, 
those that were not permitted to stop 
for any purpose, went through without 
a hitch of any kind, and each of them 
got one hundred per cent. There were 
only three vehicles in this class, all of 
which were of. the same make, and they 
contained a type of steam generator 
which is entirely new and were equipped 
with condensers, so that they made the 
one hundred miles on less than six gal- 
lons of water each. The special feature 
which enabled these particular machines 
to make the one hundred mile run with- 
out a stop seems to be the peculiar con- 
struction of the generator, enabling them 
to use successfully a condenser without 
the necessity of separating the oil from 
the steam or water: This was a most 
remarkable performance and shows a 
long step in the right direction toward 
an ideal automobile. Another remark- 
able thing about this new type of 
generator was that one of the car- 
riages containing it made the one hun- 
dred mile run on only five and three- 
quarters gallons of gasoline and six gal- 
lons of water as against an average of 
13 gallons of gasoline and ninety-five and 
one-half gallons of water for all other 
blue ribbon steam carriages, and an av- 
erage of six and one-quarter gallons of 
gasoline for all blue ribbon gasoline 
vehicles. 

It is worthy of. notice that while in the 
Long Island endurance run many of the 
contestants with high-power machines 
entirely ignored the law limiting the 


speed to fifteen miles an hour, as well 


as to the rules of the club on that sub- 
ject, and that the Automobile Club 
promptly disqualified every contestant 
that ignored its rules. The. firmness 


‘shown in that case seems to have re- 
sulted beneficially, for in the later endur- 
amce contest held on Decoration Day, 


there was not a single case reported of 
an automobilist breaking either the rules 
of the Club or the speed laws of the 
States through which the run was held. 
Those automobilists who persist in ig- 
noring all the rules of the road and speed 
regulations, as well as the rights of 
horsemen and others who have equal 
use of the roads with automobilists, are 
the greatest enemies of the horseless car- — 
riage has at the present time. Their ac- 
tion creates a prejudice against the vehi- 
cle, and a man who runs his carriage ju- 
diciously and gives proper consideration 
to the rights of others is often the suf- 
ferer on account of the misconduct of 
some reckless automobilist who has gone 
before him. No restriction to prevent ex- 
cessive speed and reckless running of 
automobilists can be too great, but the 
many. who own their automobiles and run 
them with proper care should not be 
made to suffer on account of the few 
reckless chaffeurs who go out to break 
records. It should, however, be borne 
in mind by the publie when they are con- 
sidering laws to regulate the speed of 
automobiles that a horseless carriage 
is under better control than a horse. 
It is far safer at 20 miles an hour than 
a horse is at 8, as it can be stopped 
quicker, can be turned to one side or other 
of the road with perfect’ control, and last, 
but not least, it does not get frightened 
and become unmanageable; as is fre- 
quently the case with the horses. 

The day of the horseless. vehicle has 
surely come, and it is only.a question of 
time when every farmer Will haul his 
produce to market with an automobile; 
when the city streets will be covered with 
delivery wagons and drays driven by 
their own motive power, and much of the 
freight and express business of small 
towns within a radius of 75 to 100 miles 
of the center of population will be hand- 
led by automobiles instead of railroad 
trains or trolley lines, as is now the case. 
Nothing is ‘better calculated to. bring. 
this about quickly than the holding of 
frequent endurance contests under the 
auspices of the various automobile clubs, 
thereby giving great incentive to the 
manufacturers to build a practical auto- 
mobile for average évery day use. 
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THRE ADVENTURES OF SOCKALEXIUS 


BY JOHN FLEMING WILSON 


HE mate of the Elisha 
B. Jones with a last vir- 
tuous glance at the men 
working cargo, gave a 
final order, let his face 
relax into a sweet smile 
and walked briskly from 
the wharf up the plank 
roadway. Behind him trudged a small 


urchin clad in a single garment, labelled 


in still legible stencil “Spark’s Combina- 
tion Overalls,” the deficiencies of which 
caused him no embarrassment whatever. 
This procession, for the dignity of the 
two gave the impression of nothing less, 
turned a corne,, bappeared into a 
side door of Anehor “saloon. Once 
within the mate “dfo ped his formal airs, 
pounded on the table, bade the boy sit 
down ana called loudly for a “‘couple o’ 
beers.” 

When these were served he drained 
the first glass and sighed comfortably. 
Between himself and the boy stood the 
second on the fable. The perspective 
was alarming and he drank half of that 
also before he pushed it over to the 
youth, who sipped the remainder criti- 
cally. He wa$ almost through when the 
door swung in and a well scrubbed sajlor 
stepped in. The cleanliness of the new- 
comer was so conspicuous@by contrast 
with the mate, who, in true coastwise 
fashion, despised che elef#ént he lived 
upon, that the, urchin surreptitiously 
paddled his hand in the spillings on the 
table and rubbed his own grimy cheeks 
into a yet worse state. 

Few words and much liquor passed 
between the two then, both conversation 
and drinking being incomprehensible to 
the boy, who was téo much‘ interested in 
some strange oaths:#9 ‘catch the drift of 
the one and was sti ee to wnt out of 


3 i 


his mouth the taste of the other. How-. 


ever, his unceasing gaze at the well pol- 
ished countenance of the sailor led the 
latter, in a pause, to speak the mate, 
“Oo’s this ’ere kid?” 7 

“None o’ mine,” said the mate hastily, 
“his mother asked me to look out for him 
up here. Came up as a boy this trip.” 

“Wot’s ’e doin’ for ’isself?” 

The mate thought a minute, ordered 
more beer and leaned forward. “See 
here, Bill,” he said, “what’s the matter 
with your taking care of him? He’s 
huntin’ for his pa, who got lost in the 
shuffle some years ago.” 

“W’ere’s ’is bloomin’ mother?” asked 
Bill. 

“She runs a boardin’ house in ’Frisco 
—thinks she was ill-treated by this 
chap’s pa, and wants him (nodding to- 
wards the boy) to crawl for himself.” 

“If you please sir,” said the lad un- 
easily, “I would like to find my father and 
live with him.” 

“Where is ’e?” Bill asked. 

The mate looked scornfully at the ques- 
tioner. “I said he was lookin’ for him. 
He’s not here in Astoria and I want to 
get the kid shipped somewhere, say as 
Captain’s boy. Now you might get him 
a berth on the Swan.” 


“Right,” said Bill. “My skipper’s 


’untin’ of a boy an’ me and my mate 
Jim ’ll see wot we can do.” 

“Good!” responded the mate much re- 
lieved. ‘“‘You shall go with Bill, my son. 
That’s finished and I’ll tell yer ma you 
was all hunkydory for Japan.” Before 
the boy realized it; his former protector 
was gone and he was in the charge of 
the sailor called Bill. The latter paid 
no attention to him, but drank steadily 
for an hour. He tnen got up and nodding 
to the DOF went into the street. 
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That evening the mate of the Elisha 
B. Jones was sitting on a pile of lumber 
watching the Swan get ready for sea. 
He would never have acknowledged it, 
but a kindly interest in the cabin boy 
brought him there. He watched his for- 
mer protegé scurry along with dishes, 
dive into the pantry or disappear within 
the saloon, impassively. ‘Natural,’ he 
thought to himself. ‘“He’s bin raised ina 
boardin’ house. His hard time will be 
with deck jobs.” 

Presently the boy appeared from the 
galley with a dish of meat, which he pro- 
ceeded to devour with the aid of a spoon. 
A man on his way forward with a mess 
of beef stopped and eyed him. ‘So you 
are the new boy, are ye?” 

“Yessir, I am.” | 

There came a slow voice out of the 
shadow. “Might hit be considered a him- 
perkinence hif hi made bold to inkwire 
wot was the nyme you signed to the 
harticles?” 

“D’ye mean what yer to call me?” an- 
swered the boy. 

“That’s a deuced good guess, my son,” 
said the first man. 

“Well,” drawled the boy, “‘seein’ I live 
aft, you better call me Sir.” 

The mate on the lumber pile chuckled 
to himself. “If Bill‘ and his mate Jim 
aint playin’ the hen to his chiney egg, 
I’m a lobster,” and he leaned forward to 
catch Jim’s disgusted tones. 

“Wot the bloody deuce d’ye want to 
get laughed at by a kid, Bill,” he was 
saying. ‘“Ain’t ye got more ’orse sense 
than to tackle a kid that age with yer 
fancy talk?” And he spat into the scup- 
pers in manly irritation. 

Bill evidently found great mental com- 
fort in the muscular effort necessary to 
enjoy his mess of beef and potatoes, for, 
though much abashed, his face gradually 
cleared. When he had wiped his hands 
on a stevedore’s jacket he came swinging 
by the coaster-mate who was still sitting 
on the lumber. He grinned responsively 
to the latter’s hoarse chuckle and sang 
out, “The lad’s a corker, ain’t he?” 

*“He’ll do, I reckon,” answered the 
mate. 

il 


Several months after this the mate of 


the Elisha B. Jones again met Bill in 

Astoria. After a drink of greeting the 

mate dsked “And how is the kid?” 
“Come back and sit down to a glass,” 

said Bill. 

_“Here’s to ye,” said the mate after 

they were served. “How did the boy get 


along? I noticed he sort o’ sat on yer 


advances that first night.” 

“ "E was a daisy,” admitted the sailor, 
“but I got more’n even with ’im, aw, I did, 
when ’e told ’is nyme. Ye see we was 
all asettin’ in the alleyway up for’ad the | 
first morning out, a hover’aulin’ old dod- 
gers, and the kid, ’e wanders up. ‘Now 
‘wot’s yer name?’ I sings out, agrabbin’ 
’im by the slack of ’is little foulweather 
breeches, ‘out with it now; yer not 
shamed on it, are ye?’ The kid ’e flares 
up and straightens out ’is arms an’ says, 
‘me nyme is ’Airmann Sockalexius Fow- 
ler.’ 

“ “A very good nyme it is,’ says Jim 
ascowlin’ at me, ‘an’ I’d admire to ’ear 
any lowlived, lubberly, tallow-eatin’ son 
of a seacook say as it worn’t. That was 
the meanest thing I ever ’eard o’ my 
mate Jim adoin’, a settin’ a boy, as worn’t 


_ fit to know, again’ ’is shipmates. Jim, ’e 


says to me that night our watch below: 
‘I didn’t go for to do ye dirt, Bill,’ says 
’e, ‘but Sockalexius, ’e told me as how it 
was ’is mother give ’im that name, an’ 
a kid mustn’t disrespeck ‘is mother. 
Probable she was sick, an’ anyway a 
wumman ’as queer notions of nymes. 
Leastwise, I seen men tucked up under 
Wwusser nymes nor ’Airmann Sockalexius 
Fowler.’ An’ Jim he smacks ’is bloody 
lips. 

“ *Ye’re gone rotten soft on the kid’ 
says I, ‘an’ ’e’ll do ye a trick that’ll 
make yer ’ead sore.’ 

‘Sure ’nough, Sockalexius worn’t long 
in livenin’ up the ship. The hofficers’ 
cook was the first to getit. ’E cussed the 
kid as ’e was ’angin’ outside the galley 
door waitin’ for the skipper’s tea. Chin- 
ese cussin’ is particular ill-smellin’ to a 
white man, an’ the kid ’ad got onto it. | 
Sockalexius lays for ’im as ’e was goin’ 
for’ad that night and chokes the luff of 
*is pigtail around a stanchion. It brings 


the cook up all standin’ right abreast the 


mate’s door, an’ when the mate ’ears ’is 
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’eathen yowlin’, ’e out an’ kicks ’im all 
the way for’ad. ’Course Sockalexius 
worn’t within ’ail for an hour. Then he 
routs me out one night when I was takin’ 
a quiet smoke unbeknown to the mate, 
by fillin’ me bloody pipes with smoke of 
sulphur an’ my chokin’ an’ cussin’ gets 
me fixed proper. ’E bathes the third 
mate’s purp in the skipper’s bath tub, 
an’ says innercent-like that it was orders, 
an’ the third gets logged. Before we wus 
many days out, Sockalexius ’ad done 
every man Jack aboard, not leavin’ out 
the old man, except my mate Jim. Jim, 
’e was mendin’ the kid’s togs ’is watch 


below; ’e spends ’ole days apolisin’ an’ 


arubbin’ up brasswork the Cap’n gives 
the kid to clean. In pay he gets lemmings 
an’ cigars and sugar an’ currants from 
the pantry, an’ in the dogwatch they 
smokes a pipe together. 

“As usual when you’ve a deck load, w3 
‘its nasty weather, ’orrid nasty. One 
night it was comin’ over so ’eavy it 
broke up the bloody deck-cargo, an’ it 
was an’ ’oly mess for’ad. Both watches 
made atry at fixin’ it up an’ by the black 
o’ the mornin’ it was most all over the 
side, ’cept some pig timbers that was 
lashed, was ’ittin’ about in their lashin’s 
makin’ it cruel ’ard for ye, if we got 
caught with a tumble of the ship. 
“Jim, ’e was in the thick of it, tryin’ 


with an axe to cut loose a big spar with | 


a chain ’itched around it. ’E was jumpin’ 
over it every time it gave a roll with the 
ship, but once the chain jammed in a 
stanchion, stoppin’ it for a moment, and 
’e come down right in front of it. We 
was standin’ by wonderin’ whether the 
jammed chain would stick till Jim got 
out o’ danger’s way, when Sockalexius, 
as we'd all forgot, come out o’ the alley- 
way on a jump, caught a ’olt o’ Jim, who 
was clutchin’ at the deck so as to get 
up onto ’is feet, an’ pulled ‘im away 
just as the spar sagged down the slope 
of the deck like a weight fallin’ from up 
aloft. Jim comes up again’ the fore- 
mast, takes a good grip of a pin, an’ just 
looks down at poor little Sockalexius 
that was still draggin’ at ’im. Then ’e 
looks over to where we was swingin’ on 
@ manrope an’ ’e shakes ’is fist an’ swears 
’orrid, till .a sea puts ’im an’ the kid 
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under. Next roll to leaward we all slides 
for the alleyway. When I gets my feet, 
I sees Jim with an arm round Sockalexius 
an’ chokin’ with tears in ’is eyes. 

“ ‘Wot’s up that yer pipin’ yer eye?’ 
says I. ‘Yer jolly well out o’ that place.’ 

“‘An’ well I know it,’ ’e sputters, ‘but 
I swallered my quid when that sea struck 
me.’ 

“ “Must ’a been extry fresh,’ says I. 

“After that Jim and the kid was thick- 
er’n ever. Sunday8 of a mornin’ ye cud 
’a’ seen them two asettin’ on the foc’s’le 


’ead areadin’ to each other. My mate 


Jim, ’e was un’andy with ’is letters, an’ 
slow in stays at the end of a long line, 
but the kid, ’e read it beautiful with ups 
an’ downs to ’is voice. 

“One night me an’ Jim come below | 
to turn in, an’ as I was smokin’ my pipe 
I seen Jim backin’ an’ fillin’ oneasy, but 
I says nothin’ an’ looks as if I seen 
nothin’. When I was thinkin’ I’d ’ave to 
bloody well ’eave somethin’ at ’is ’ead 
so’s I cud go to sleep, ’e comes over to 
my bunk an’ remarks serious, ‘marriage 
is oncertain.’ 

“ *Yer a fool to be findin’ it out so 
easy,’ says I. 

““’'m goin’ to get married,’ says ’e. 

“ T allays knowed you was an ass,’ says 

“‘T’m not an ass,’ says ’e, ‘for I’m 
goin’ to marry ’is mother.’ 

* *Oose mother? The skipper’s?’ says 
I, real sleepy. : 

‘With that he up an’ ’its me an’ we ’as 
it out on the deck. But ’e says no more 
o’ marryin’ for a while an’ I thinks ’e’s 
a bit gone with liquor. Though where 
’e got it I never cud find. 

“Two days later we was workin’ at a 
job in the after wheel’ouse, an’ sudden 
’e looks up an’ says, ‘Bill, I’m goin’ to get 
spliced. Wot do ye think of it?’ 

“ ‘The ’ell ye are, says I. ‘An’ who is 
she? Womenfolk ain’t many nor com- 
modjously choice on this old drugger.’ 
—which was truth; there worn’t even a 
stewardess. 

“ Tt’ll be Sockalexius’ mother, ’is old 
wumman,’ says ’e. 

** ‘Didn’t know ye was acquainted,’ says 
I. 

“ ‘Look ’ere, Bill,’ says Jim, ‘ye’re been 
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my mate for nine year an’ yer not goin’ 
back on me now.’ 

“ 7’m thinkin’ it’s you goin’ back. on 
me with yer marryin’. Maybe ye think 
I’m not as good as a wumman ye never 
laid yer bloomin’ eyes on?’ says I. — 

** ‘Don’t be’ arsh, mate,’ says ’e, ‘it’s 
the kid, Sockalexius. ’E’s needin’s a 
father bad, an’ ’e’s sayin’ ’e was sent to 
look for a father, so I’m goin’ to take 
the berth.’ 

*“* ‘Where do she live?’ I asks. 

“ ‘Frisco,’ says ’e. ‘She runs an eatin’ 
’ouse. I’m a’most thinkin’ I cud spend 
@ year or two ashore, special with the 
kid.’ 

*“Nothin’ I cud say was any good; ’e 
’ad that notion jammed in ’is pore ’ead, 
an’ go ’e would. Sockalexius was soon 
callin’ ’im ‘father’ and every time ’e 
done it, Jim took a fresh quid an’ talked 
about when ’e’d live ashore. i 

“One day I axes Jim fair and square, 
‘Is the kid’s mother white?’ - 

* T don’t rightly know,’ says ’e. ‘She’s 
*Ungarian, wotever that be.’ 

“ ‘Never was in one of them ports,’ 
says I, ‘but it sounds bad.’ | 

* ‘The kid’s white’ says Jim and walks 
away. When we was in Nagasaki wot 
does Jim do, but go to the skipper an’ 
give ’im a yarn an’ ’e gets leave for ’im 
an’ Sockalexius to sign clear. They done 
it an’ shipped in a bark for ’Frisco. The 
old man, ’e ’spicions something an’ ’e 
sends for me after they’re cleared out 
an’ axes me ’ow it was that me an’ Jim 
as was mates for nine year was shippin’ 
separate. I tells ’im about the kid an’ 
_ ‘ow Jim was off to marry ’is mother. The 
old man ’e thought awhile an’ then ’e 
says: ‘ ’Ow the devil did ’e know she’d 
’im?’ 

“ *°F didn’t’, says I an’ the skipper, ’e 
laughs ’earty, though I don’t see no 


bloody joke.” 


“Well,” said the mate of the Elisha B. 
Jones, “I know the missus and if Jim has 
married her, there ain’t any joke, for 
she is’—he sighed—‘a corker.” 


Jim and Sockalexius left the shipping © 


office in San Francisco with their pay 
in their pockets and an unholy thirst 
for expenditure in their bosoms. Through 
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a delightful sense for a sailor’s nature 
a Cheap Charley had displayed his goods 
at exactly the spot to catch the eyes 
of men leaving the office and he wel- 
comed these two paternally. When they 
emerged both were resplendent, Jim in 
a suit of blue topped by a visor cap, the 
boy in a jacket that rasped his ears and 
in trousers which he viewed in despair 
when he counted on his fingers the 
squares he must walk to his mother’s 
restaurant. 

As they proceeded thither Jim laid 
out a plan of campaign. “Ye see, my 
son,” he said finally, “I’m a bit lubberly 
in the ’andling of women craft an’ I’ve 
got to learn the ropes first. Not but 
that I’m not considerin’ myself equal to 
it, but slow an’ easy is the word. Now 
ye say yer mother is furrin an’ in course 
she won’t be ’xactly ’preciatin’ the qual- 
ities of a British seaman, so you just 
set around an’ give me soundin’s, but let 
me give the orders.” 

“T hope ma’ll take to ye,” said the 
boy upon whom the vision of familiar 
streets brought uncomfortable recollec- 
tions. 

“Oh! I dersay we’ll ’itch all right, my — 
son, only ye mustn’t ’urry me.” 

“Here we are!” cried Sockalexius, 
tumbling headlong through a door. Jim 
followed more decorously and found him- 
self in a bare room set with dirty tables 
and permeated with the smell of cooking. 
“Where’s the kid gone to?” he muttered 
to himself. “It ain’t fair to desert a 
shipmate like this,’ and he stared around 
uneasily. At this moment a filthy waitress 
came in, took her stand with hands on 
her hips and demanded saucily, “What 
do you want, Jack?” 

The type was familiar and Jim imme- 
diately felt more at ease. He sank into 


a chair, looked at her critically and said, 


“go wash your hands an’ bring me a 
chop with a mug oO’ beer.” 

“Right, soap an’ water,’ snapped the 
girl. “Shall I rinse off yer chop too?” 

“Don’t overwork yerself,” responded 
Jim in a surly tone. 

When the servant was gone he swore 
gently to himself. “Why didn’t the kid 


let on they was two of ’em. Two women, 
an’ I ’ad me doubts o’ managin’ one. 
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*Owever this ’ere is a genteel way of in- 
troducin’ myself an’ it’ll make the missus 
know I’m a man with money. But—two 
of ’em, O Lor’!” and he groaned heavily. 

He was pondering the situation with 
an occasional thought as to “wot sort. o’ 
pigeon English the old wumman speaks,” 
when in came Sockalexius with his 
mother, a tall gaunt woman with cheeks 
of Indian red. 

“This is Jim,’ said the boy. 

Mrs. Fowler looked the sailor over 
from head to foot. Her inspection finished 
she said abruptly. “I ’spose yer spent 
every doggonned cent o’ yer wages on 
them duds?” 

Jim glanced desperately at his suit 


then fixed his eyes on the boy. “No’m,” 


he stammered, “I’ve a few dollars left.” 

“Well, if yer goin’ to stay here, ye 
better hand ’em over quick.” 

The sailor counted out into her apron 
his large change, and after a rapid cal- 
culation Mrs. Fowler called the dirty: 
maid, slapped a grin off her face and 
said sharply, “This galoot kin stay three 
weeks, three meals a day and a bed at 
night.—Not a day more, not a meal over.” 

This was the installation of Jim, and 
while it dispelled his visions of masterful 
wooing, he confided to Sockalexius dur- 
ing one of the now infrequent periods 
when they were together, that he “ruther 
drew to a wumman oO’ her lines.” 

Yet many days passed and Jim felt 
that his mission was being more and 
more lost sight of. Indeed the very ser- 
vant girl whom he considered but fair 
play for uncouth jests and pleasantries 
seemed to be resenting unduly his mild 
humor. With a full bosom he sought 
the boy. 

“Sockalexius,”’ said he, “it ain’t just 
such plain sailin’ as I was reckonin’ on. 
Yer ma ’as fooled me twicet already. In 
the first place ye said she was ’Ungar- 
ian. She ain’t. She can beat any mate 
I ever laid my lights on in the matter o’ 
spillin’ English. Second place, she ain’t 
a widow ’cordin’ to articles; ’er ’usband 
is somewheres an’ ”’—in a burst of in- 
dignation—“I’ve been ’untin’ for ’im! 
*Untin, I says, for the very man wot 
’ud take the bloody bread out o’ my 
mouth! It ain’t fair, Sockalexius.” 


This view of the case was appalling 
and the boy’s jaw fell. He was sensible 
that he had in some incomprehensible~ 
way betrayed his shipmate. The thought 
was horr.vle and looking cautiously 
around he drew Jim into the street. His 
mouth trembled as he said “I ain’t fooled 
ye, Jim. I ain’t got no pa. Yer not 
goin’ back on me? Ma ’ull marry ye; 
she’s my ma and i oughter do suthin for 
her, she says so herself, cause I ain’t 
got no pa.” 

Jim somewhat reassured, and moved 
by the boy’s tones clasped the little hand 
laid in appeal on his arm and answered 
stoutly, “I’ll do it, ’eavens, if it takes 
a year to get over it. You shall ’ave a 
dad, by thunder. Take a brace, yer 
mother’s none so worse; rather enjoy ’er 
chatterin’ myself.” (This last was ut- 
tered but feebly.) 

For the next few days Mrs. Fowler de- 
tected rapine and piracy in Jim’s de 
meanor. His glances were so mysterious, 
his remarks so incomprehensible that 
even her harridan tongue shrank from 
probing what might be a bloody secret. 
With relief she saw the morning dawn 
when she could dismiss her lodger. She 
entered the restaurant in the afternoon 
to find the sailor tramping up and down 
the room with a hush of laborious deter- 
mination on his brow. She watched him 
a@ moment and then said harshly, “Say, 
mister, yer board gives out to-day; dig 
up some more or clear out.” 

Jim stopped in his walk and turned a 
ferocious countenance upon her. “That 
was wot I wos wantin’ to tackle ye about,’ 
he said and Mrs. Fowler retired to tue 
door. “Ye see Sockalexius an’ me, as 
’as been shipmates this some while, was 
wantin’ to try a spell o’ shore life. I 
’eard ’ow ye was lookin’ for a ’usband 
an’ it bein’ Sockalexius’s mother, I reck- 
oned I cud make out to fill the berth.” 
He wiped his forehead and ceased. 

The woman had come out into the 
middle of the room and she looked at 
him scornfully. “Heard I was lookin’ for 
a husband, did ye? ’Spose ye don’t cal- 
kilate on my already havin’ such an 
article?” she cried shrilly. ‘‘’P’raps ye 
reckon I’d like to renoo my amoosin 
experiences with that ornery lummox 
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that never earned a darned cent an’ left 
me a brat to look after? ’Spose I’m a 
sorter innercent, godforsaken hen that 
needs somebody to work for? Kinder 
calkilated ye was ekal to eatin’ if I was 
to cookin’? Like to be a pap to the kid, 
would ye? Ain’t kickin’ on nuthin’ to 
do, s’long ez you don’t hev to do it? You 

Jim was half-way out of the door with 
a slender grin on his face. “I'll ’ave a 
talk with ye later,” he faltered. 

“Later!” exclaimed his landlady, ‘ye 
jest clear out now!” 

* "Ow about the kid?” said Jim getting 
up his courage. 

Mrs. Fowler went past him into the 
street, returned immediately with Sock- 
alexius in her grasp, set him in the mid- 
dle of the floor and surveyed him from 
top to toe. Her face softened and she 
said gently, “He’ll stay with me.” 

The lad looked into a mother’s eyes 
and made a step towards her. With a 
cry she snatched him up in her strong 
arms and kissed him passionately. Her 
flaming glance fell upon Jim, who stood 
- unable to move; she motioned toward 
the door and he started away. Sock- 
alexius twisted himself out of his mother’s 
arms and ran to him. “Are ye goin’ to 
marry ma?” he asked shyly. 

Jim looked at Mrs. Fowler, whose face 
was setting hard in wrath. “Marry 
him!” she said hoarsely. “Did you put 
him up to it? You’re yer pap right over 
—leave a woman that had done every- 
thin’ fer ye fer a brute of a man. Git! 
and go along with him. An’ you, ye 
big lazy coot, climb! Skedaddle! take 
yer perposals where they’re wanted. Ef 
I ketch ye loafin’ round here, I'll fix ye 
so ye won’t feel so lovin’. Now git! An’ 
may the devil an’ all his saints——” 


IV. 

“They be all of ’em again’ us, Socka- 
lexius,” said Jim, as they hurried down 
the ill-paved road away from the sound 
of the clattering imprecations. “I done 
my best an’ offered to be a good ’usband 
to ’er, but ’er temper is too much for 

As they turned a corner and found 
themselves on a less shadowy street Jim 
flackened his pace and in a more as- 


sured voice sang out to the boy who was 


' running a few feet ahead of him, “’Vast 


runnin’, there, lad. Don’t be pipin’ yer 
eyes,” he continued as a tearful face 
was turned to his; “our troubles are 
but begun.” 

“It ain’t like my mother to do such 
things. She’s all worn out with workin’ 


so hard, an’—she wasn’t this way before . 


—so—bad.” And with an honest little 
sob he clutched the hand of the burly 
sailor. 

“Ay, there’s probable truth in that, 
Sockalexius. But chow’ll fix all that up. 
Come along o’ me, and I'll show ye a 
joint where ye’ll get a feed that ‘ull bust 
yer bloomin’ belt.” ¢ 

They turned down a long quiet street 
paved with the asphalt scrapings of the 
avenues of the upper city set along with 
grimy houses in every stage of water- 
front decay. Above the uneasy looking 
buildings on its lower side toward the 
dark rigging of endless ships, the slip- 
pery masts of steamcraft with here and 
there the dusty column of a coal derrick. 
In the least respectable block of this 
street the sailor stopped, gazed vacantly 
around, sighed reminiscently, and led 
the way through swinging doors into a 
bar. 

When they were well inside, the boy 
took one shivering look around while a 
familiar smell of cooking filled his nos- 
trils, and turned to Jim. 

“It’s all right, my son,” said the sailor 
comfortably, ‘“‘this ’ere’s the wayuppest 
place in the city for a tall feed, an’ it’s 
dinner time. Just set yourself down to 
the table an’ stow away.” 

There was an unvarying atmosphere 
of quiet enjoyment throughout the long, 
sawdust sprinkled room—an air of grati- 
fication about the waiters that was ap- 
parently due to a keen sense of the de- 
licious savor of the dishes they had the 
happiness of serving. And there was also 
a seeming of exact and judicious reple- 
tion in the dreamy fumes of the after- 
dinner cigarette that could not but pow- 


erfully affect the two whose hunger was | 


sharpened by a Sense of homelessness. 
The boy was soon forgetful of Lis 


troubles, and the sailor naturally suf- — 


fered no uncomfortable recollections or 
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prospects to mar the unity and thorough- 
ness of his meal. 

“Does the wine cost extry, father?” 
said Sockalexius, handling the bottle. 

“Throwed in with the dinner. ’Elp yer- 
self.” 

“T’ll only take a little, but my mouth 
is stiff from—cryin’.” 

“I remember me,” said the sailor be- 
tween two bites. “I was a lad onct and 
my mother died. My mouth was awful 
stiff for a long time. Go a’ead, my son; 
’ere’s a jolly life!” 

They drank with due solemnity and 


4 
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payment of “two-bits” they were per- 


_mitted to rest undisturbed on a dirty 


bed. 

Next morning, wakened by the vigi- 
lant landlord determined that no lag- 
gard should enjoy the pleasures of sleep 
beyond poor man’s measure, Jim and the 
boy tumbled drowsily into the street to 
stare around and up to see why they 
had been called. Hearing no bellow- 
ing mate and seeing no familiar gear 
they roused up, laughed at each other, 
and scampered across to breakfast. 

The cheerful breeze of early morning 


‘a weet. 


“After that Jim and the kid was thicker’n ever.” 


relish. It was the first of many glasses 
for the boy, and before the man was 
through, the lad’s mouth was at last 
relaxed in sleep. 

Jim looked at him now and again till 
the final morsel of the final course was 
gone, then steadily fixing a gloomy eye 
upon him, sat smoking far into a third 
hour. He then, with immense difficulty 
and an undue amount of subdued pro- 
fanity extracted the sum of his check 
from sundry pockets, picked up the sleep- 
ing boy and carried him across the 
street to a lodging house, where, on 


and the sweetness of a first cool pipe 
welcomed the prospect of the day. 
“Sonny,” said Jim, “where away? Liv- 
erpool? New York? Shanghai? Yo 
kahama? . Sidney? Valparaiso? The 
Islands? or coastwise? Steam or sail?” 

“Let’s take a looksee at what’s goin’, 
father.” 

“Lor, but ye ’ave learned a lot, son. 
Don’t y’ever be a blasted green ’orn an’ 
get took in by any craft. We'll go down 
an’ pick out somethink that suits us an’ 
go. Where she goes is no matter.” 

They spent the whole morning wander- 
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ing from wharf to wharf, steering clear 
of mates and looking with practiced 
eye at every vessel. Finally they ven- 
tured on asking where they might find 
the mate of a big, beamy ship whose 
masts were not so tall as those of .he 
ordinary clipper, and whose deck was as 
roomy as that of a lumber carrier. The 
mate showed a suspicious face out of 
the chart room door, looked the couple 
over thoroughly and at last conde- 
scended to ask what they were doing 
aboard the ship. It would have been 
indecorous to the last degree for him 
to have asked what they wanted, and 
both Jim and Sockalexius felt a friendly 
twist in the mate’s forbearance from ex- 
pletive. 

“D’ye want two good seamen, sir?” J1m 
asked. 

“‘Where’s the other one?” was the 
query. 

“The lad ’ere,” replied Jim, putting his 
hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

“Your son?” 

“Aye, sir, ’e’s my son, though I says it 
who shouldn’t—I mean, sir—ay, ’e’s my 
son,” answered Jim. 

*“T’d ship ye quick enough, both o’ ye, 
but the cap’n has already signed a gilt- 
edged lot of beggars, thieves an’ mur- 
derers, an’ I "low ye wouldn’t want yer 
son to do several men’s whack. God help 
the able seaman that signs the articles 
o’ this craft,” the mate went on, spitting 
half-heartedly over the side, “for he’ll 
have to do all the blamed work. Sailors 


_. ain’t what they used-to be, not by a 
-M@arned sight.” And he withdrew again 


into the chartroom. 
The two went ashore and sat down to 
council. Sockalexius was for trying a 


steamer, but Jim insisted that sail was — 


better. As a temporary compromise they 
decided to eat over it. After a ten-cent 
meal life resumed its gayer hues, and al- 
most with enthusiasm Jim accepted the 
boy’s proposal to ship on a steamer. 

A choice was difficult. Some had Las- 
car crews, some Chinese, some Japanese, 
and the few with European hands were 
uninviting. At last they came to a slip 
where lay a trim American steam- 
schooner, with green paint used in reck- 
less profusion over wooden sides. “Look 
at them decks,” whispered Jim in awe; 


“a bloody sight cleaner nor any table. 
Not a rope-yarn out o’ place. Sockalex- 
ius, this is the craft for us.” 

A rotund cook was smoking in the door 
of the galley forward, and of him they in- 
quired the business of the ship. 

“Rippling Wave of Portland. Coast- 
wise—Coos Bay, ‘Tillamook, Astoria. 
Cap’n, Hall; Ned Scott, mate,” and the 
cook placidly resumed his pipe. 

The mate they found aft, sitting on the 
sill of his door deep in the thrilling pages 
of a Sunday paper. He looked up care- 
lessly, frowned and growled “What the 
dickens are ye doin’ aft here?” 

“Want to ship a couple o’ good ’ands, 
sir?” said Jim, touching his cap. 

“Just this moment discharged the wet- 
huss, an’ can’t take babies no more.” 
After saying this, the mate took up again 
the thread of a narrative which brought 
to his lips irrepressible exclamations of. 
“Blast ’em! The corker! Thievin’ beg- 
gar!” and like hearty criticisms. 

The sailor and the boy stood like 
wooden images for a full five minutes, 
till the mate looked up again, folded 
the paper, strode to the engine room 
skylight and called down: “Harry, what 
d’ye say to a kid oiler?” Then turning 
around: “Get below there, kid, quick. 
The engineer’ll overhaul ye, an’ if you’ll 
do, the cap’n ’ull take ye, I reckon. Git 
along now, lively! You, there, what’s. 
your name?” 

“James Walsh, sir.” 

“Get for’ad, Jim, an’ slack away that 
breast line a bit. Make fast and slide. 
aft.” 

Later the mate strolled forward to the 
little foc’s’le-head where Jim was now 


engaged in unlaying old rope, and said 


carelessly: 

“Got your stuff here?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Can ye git some?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Knock off that, take an hour an’ git 
blankets for yourself an’ the kid-oiler, an’ 
what else ye want. Step lively!” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” Jim sang out, as he 
dropped the last rope yarn into the box 
and scuttled ashore. . 

That evening just before sundown, 
without any of the loud-voiced roar of 
orders and splutter of oaths that mark 
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the casting off of the big deepwater 
craft, the Rippling Wave drifted clear 
with the tide, swung her nose into the 
seawind and quickly stood out toward 
the Pacific, flaming beneath the setting 
sun. 

As it went two bells of the evening 
watch, while far on the starboard bow 
shone bright and clear a _ coastwise 
light, Jim and Sockalexius sat on the 
deck to leeward of the forward deck- 
house luxuriously smoking. Soft little 
whispering waters nestled against the 
dark side at their feet, fluttering bits 
of breeze from out the highest fore- 
sail brightened the coal in their pipes, 
and the hollow churn of the engines 
joined in with a chorus of the ocean 
slumber song, which is beyond all songs 
of shore because sleep is sweeter to the 
sailor than it can ever be to other folk. 
Under its familiar spell the two con- 
versed drowsily. 


*’Ow’s yer job, sonny? Like oilin’?” 


Ne 
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of Sockalexius. 


said Jim. 

“Smelly, but nice,” murmured the boy. 
“The engines talk and tell you all about 
how much oil and wipin’ they need.” 

“It’s easier’n workin’ cargo as us on 
deck as to do in port. Any’ow ye make 
it, sonny, it’s jolly good to be on salt 
water again, Ye got yer watch below 
’ere, an’ nobody can bother ye. Sea’s 
more’n women an’ sweet’earts an’ chil- 
dren—some children, I was wantin’ to 
say, Sockalexius. Stick to the sea; the 
devil drives ashore, but the sea won't 
never weary of ye, if ye don’t be frettin’ 
for wot ye’ll never git. It ’ull treat ye 
square, sonny.” 

He cut off a good-sized quid, thrust it 
into his cheek, re-lit his pipe and settled 
comfortably down with his arm support- 
ing the sleepy weight of the wearied 
boy. 

The private adventures of Sockalexius 
were finished. For he had found a 
father. 
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BY JOHANNES REIMERS 


Prelude. 


WILFUL trail winds 
over glacier-polished 
cliffs, from the shores 
of a narrow Norse 
fjord into a little 
Known wilderness f 
dark, forbidding moun- 
tains. 

A large birch, grizzly with age, droops 
its long branches over the water, in sum- 
mer softly piping in the constant breezes, 
in winter lifting its voice to wild yells, 
when the winds, tearing down from che 
high mountains in gleeful meeting with 
the storms of the sea, make the fjord 
the floor for their titanic dances. 

Miles further in the fjord, on the mor- 
aine of ancient glaciers, lies Eid, a small 


settlement about a friendly church and 


half hidden among the bird-cherries and 
rowans. 

Here the “king’s highway,” well-built 
and broad, leads across many a weary 
mile of wild mountains to the shores of 
another fjord. People from all over the 
world pass here. It has become the 
beaten track of the tourists. who come 
to the Norse fjords and fjelds and their 
dreamy summer nights. 

But where the old birch stands on vhe 
lonely shore even a row boat ties, and 
few are the venturesome tourists who 
dare the dangers of the trail in to Skar- 
vadal. 


. 


It begins innocently enough, soon lead- 


ing across a hill-crest with young birches 


and rowans, where the mountain thrush. 
sings, and the brook on its way from the 


snowy heights takes thought for a min- 
ute ere it again goes tumbling to the 
sea. But from here on the mountains 
grow bolder and bolder with a_ willful- 
ness that is staggering. Abysses yawn 
with greater and greater dizziness, but 


the trail leads along them, clinging to 


narrow shelves where the footsteps are 
few, and a wrong one means an airy 
passage into the hereafter. The sun, 
shooting its quivering darts between 
ragged peaks, strives through the rain- 
bow mists, with phosphorescent splen- 
dor, the hurrying glacier-creek thunders 
through the mystic shades of yawning 
chasms. Far and away across the fjord 
lay glacial snow-fields blotched by flying 
shadows of hurrying clouds, and wrap- 
ping -with silvery purity the foot of a 
black jutting peak. 
Deeper and deeper grows the stillness. 
Here and there from the shelves hangs 
a gauzy waterfall dissolving into the haze 
of the chasm. The tfail passes across a 
narrow log suspended from shelf to shelf. 
Black perpendicular cifffs frown above it, 
glistening” with water-ooze, but out of 
the misty deep_rises a quivering rainbow. 
in tantalizing airineés. Sometimes a 
growling refechoed rumble reaches its 
ghost hand down from the mysterious un- 
known and passes away. An eagle, on 
effortless wings sails out of the unseen 
short] followed by. its crying mate. 
Their exaggerated shadows sweep hur- 
riedly over the mist banks of the roaring 
deep and scale with astonighing rapidity | 
‘the most. abrupt mountgin walls. But 
‘the trail winds on and on &nd on, always 
higher, higher into deeper and deeper 
solitude, into greater and’ greater still- 
ness. Then, through a narrow gorge, 
reaching the crest, it rapidly descends 
into the mountain-locked ‘vale’ of Skar- 


“vadal, with its only farm about the inky 


deep of a glacier-fed lake. 


I. 

Up through the centuries one family 
‘had lived in Skarvadal. A hardy race 
they ‘were, who obtained their living 
ftom these glacial meadows and rugged 
mountain pastures. There had been 
gréat-bear-hunters among them—men of 
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brutish courage and strength. But one, 
years and years ago, so tradition tells, 
had accidentally killed his own brother, 
and for years after, in mute pitiful in- 
sanity, he wandered from place to place, 
never able to return to the revealing 
stillness of his home valley. Forever its 
dark mountains would echo his brother’s 
death agony. 

Many fair lasses had grown to woman- 
hood in this lonesome mountain vale. 
They had married and moved out; and 
though there were strong sons who 
rolled the rocks and dug out more land 
of the wilderness, the time came when 
the world up there grew too small, and 
the lads sought abroad for new fields. 
Most of them went across the seat to the 
northern prairies of America. And 
those who went abroad to more fruitful 
regions, where the summers were longer 
and warmer and the earth larger, did 
far better than the few who remained at 
home. At last old Halvard and his wife 
had seen all their children but one fly out 
of the nest and leave for America. Used 
to hard work and thé: most adverse na- 
ture, they all prospered. 

So at last little Per was the only son 
left home with the old folks. 

He was a slim, slight-haired lad with a 
dreamy look, handy with his knife in 
wood-carving and passionately fond of 
music. | 

But glacial meadows connected with 
the world across a slippery plank sus- 
pended over a dizzy abyss affords neither 
a piano nor a fiddle—no, not even a good 
harmonica. So little Per whittled him- 
self a fiddle of a foreign tobacco box, and 
killed a cat Yor guts. 

But there came alluring letters from 
across the sea, ‘descriptions of the broad, 
fruitful acres, of the life and stir and en- 
ergy over there. , The sons had all nice 
now—Pphotographs accompanied 
the letters. . These peasants, who had 
worh homespuns before they left; were 
dressed up like great folks, and the wives 
and daughters in almost royal style. At 
least so it seemed to the old folks in 
Skarvadal. 


Then there came a letter from Ola, 


the eldest son, who now had a grocery 
store in St. Paul; and who was making 
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good money. 

It contained one hundred dollars for the 
old folks and five for little Per. It 
brought the news that Ola had bought 
his daughter a fine piano, and that she 
was taking music lessons from ‘a real 
professor.” 

Old Halvard shook his head at such 
extravagance. He feared he might yet 
hear bad news from Ola, when he was 
flying so high. Mother did not quite 


‘share his anxiety, for Ola had always 


been careful. But they both prayed fer- 
vently that night that Ola would receive 
God’s wisdom and stop buying costly 
playthings. 

Little Per alone was not in the prayer. 
He had seen a piano when peeping through 
the door at the tourist hotel at Hid. From 
outside he had heard it played, had lis- 
tened with rapt eagerness to what 
seemed the loveliest music imaginable. 
And to think that now a brother of his 
had such a fine music box capable of 
opening such a heaven of tones!—and 
that he, little Per, was yet sitting in 


Skarvadal with his home-made fiddle 


sounding so harsh and thin compared to 
a big fine music box! That was all little 
Per could think of during the evening 
prayer and away into the still moonlight 
night. The “out-of-the-wayness” of Skar- 
vadal seemed then to him the most hope- 
less thing in the world. 

So he worried through fall and well into 
the winter, when one day he went on uis 
skees to Eid with a letter for Ola, ask- 
ing him if he might not come over to St. 
Paul on a visit. It was fearfully lone- 
some in Skarvadal, and he’d like to see 
his great music box and hear his daugh- 
ter play. Littie Per mentioned that his 
clothes were not as fine as they used 
over there, but that he had five dollars 
that Ola had sent him, and it would fit 
him out pretty fairly, if Ola would pay 
for the ticket. 

Winter comes early to Skarvadal. 

Sometimes when it rains on the fjord, 
it snows up there,—first on the peaks and 
glaciers about, then farther and farther 
down into the birch-forest, farther and 
farther down, till Skarvadal is a place 
of death and stillness all through the 
long, long winter. Even the lake is per- 
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fectly at- rest—one level sheet of snow- 
covered ice—so still, so still through vine 
long nights that people get into the habit 
of speaking low and gently. The mute 
ptarmigans, in their white winter-dress, 
come fluttering down into the groves in 
search of food and shelter. One hears 
their muffled wing-beats in the still frosty 
air a long distance off, and the snow 
falls deeper and deeper. 


Old Halvard was beginning to feel his 


age. Some years ago he had an accident 
on the trail. He had never quite over- 
come it. His sight was fast failing. He 
could not even read the old big-typed 
Bible any longer. He was much afraid 
that he ultimately would grow blind like 
his father before him. 

Spring brought a letter from Ola with 


money for little Per to come over on a 


visit. It should be a visit only—a few 
months, perhaps until fall. Little Per 


being the youngest, must remain at home. 


and take possession of Skarvadal when 


the old folks should die. For it must . 


not go out of the family to whom it hau 
belonged as far back as tradition reached. 

Per did not quite see why he should be 
the one to remain for the rest of his life 


‘up there among the mountains. Per, in 


his dreams, had looked far beyond Skar- 
vadal, but had said nothing about it. 

Mother wept when he left. He was the 
last bird off the nest, and she loved him 
most. Besides she had a strong pread- 
monition that after all he would never 
return. 

But Per joked with her and was bound 
to go. 

Old Halvard followed his son down the 
trail to the fjord. The thrushes were 
singing in the groves. Every gully ran 
full of water. The cascades boomed from 
the snow melting on the heights. Earth 
breathed with dank fragrance. One 
seemed to hear little smacks of delignt 
from things that grew, now spring had 
returned. The fjord lay in dreamy hazi- 
ness below the awakening mountains, and 
the sage-hen cackled and played in the 
heather, for it was lovetime. The gla- 
ciers dropped large ice-lumps and sent 
them dipping down the swollen creeks. 
The mountain-backs spread themselves 
with delight, as the snow crept higher 


and higher on to the peaks. And the 
sunshine sifted gold over land and sea. 
But old Halvard was of a sad heart, 
though Per walked ahead humming. The 
lad was beating the rocks and the tree- 
trunks. He chopped the tops of the 
heather with his staff out of mere life. 
But, when they rowed up the fjord to 
Eid, they were both thoughtful and silent. 
At Eid, old Halvard bade his son good- 


bye and welcome home again. He tried 


not to show his feelings, but his old 
wrinkled face twitched, and he had to 
chuckle not to weep. 

He waited till the steamer had pulled 
out and disappeared down the fjord. He 
traded for few things in the store and 
sat out on his lonely way home. 

But the trail seemed longer and steeper 
to him than ever. 

Someone had prophesied that Skar- 
vadal should some day stand abandoned 
with the woods growing all over vhe 
meadows. It was an old tradition handed 
down through generations. It haunted 
old Halvard on his way home. 

II 

It was lonesome for the old folks with- 
out Per. Though the snow had disap- 
peared and the hill-sides and meadows 
were full of tender bloom, something that 
formerly had gladdened them was gone. 
But the lake glittered in its mountain 
deep, small-talking in a friendly way, 
and the thrushes_ scratted and fussed 
in the rowans. The ptarmigans had again 
put on their summer-dress and silently 
migrated to the highest marshy mountain 
moors, where heaven was both roof and 
walls, and where the salmon-berries were 
abloom. | 

When harvest time came, Halvard 
went to Eid for a man to help him. 

That was a break in the lonesomeness 
both for himself and mother, for the man 
was an old acquaintance and full of 
stories and news from the farms along 
the fjord. 

Off and on there came letters from 
America. 

Per did not stay idle. He was earning 
good wages; had bought himself a fiddle 


—“a veritable, real, fine violin.” People 


said he had the promise of being a fine 
player some day. Ola was helping him 
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to pay for high-priced lessons which he 
took from a man well known all over 
America as a great fiddler. Per told 
about the beautiful music he was hearing 
nearly every evening in the week, about 
musicians whom he had met and who 
took kind interest in him. He did not 
say so, but it was not difficult reading 
between the lines, that he dreaded com- 
ing home. 

Halvard longed and prayed for the re- 
turn of his youngest son. Mother wor- 
ried; she felt sure for every letter they 
received that she would never see Per 
again. Besides, the old man was gradually 
getting blind, and she had little hope 
for many more years of life for herself. 

Fall came with its continued storms. 
The woods stood naked, and the short 
grass turned yellow in the frosty nights. 
The lake lay inky and restless under 
the low-hanging storm clouds. 

Every letter the mail brought from Per 
was full of tales of his own progress— 
how more and more he was learning to 
make the fiddle talk and what a delight 
he took in practicing many hours a day. 
In his last letter he even wrote that pro- 
minent people over there had told him 
what a shame it would be for him, who 
was so fond of music and so gifted, to 
go back to the lonesome farm up in 
Skarvadal—throw away his future. The 
old folks looked up at each other and 
though they said not a word each felt 
what the other thought, and worried 
about it. 


So a month passed without a letter 


from America. Could Per be on his way 
home? Winter was rapping at the door; 
it was time for him to come. 

Halvard again went to Hid. He had a 
secret hope that his son would be aboard 
the steamer. Mother stood and looked 
after the old man as he left. She came 
near calling after him: “Bring Per home 
with thee”; then laughed, with tears in 
her eyes, at her own foolishness. 

But the steamer brought no Per, and 
Halvard poked homeward over the trail, 
heavy and tired. His sight was so poor 
now that it was with difficulty that he 
found his way. He had a letter in his 
pocket. He thought it was from Per, 


and felt sure of the evil tidings it would: 
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bring. Mother was in bed when Halvarc 
reached home. She did not feel well— 
could not keep warm; and then she wor- 
ried over Per. Halvard brought her the 
letter on the bed, but the day was so far 
advanced that he had to light a tyri .e- 
fore she could read Per’s crooked hand- 
writing. 

The gray dusk mingled strangely with 
the yellow smoky light of the tyri, and 
then it was so very still ih Skarvadal 
when night fell. At last mother got the 
letter in position to read. Old Halvard 
sat on the edge of the bed. His white 
head was shaking with expectancy. 

~The letter was, after all, not from Per, 
but from Ola. 

It began in such a strange way, asking 
the old folks to get somebody right off 
who could stay with them. Ola would pay 
all expenses, and more too. 

Little by littie the letter told how very 
gifted Per was in music—how he already 
was astonishing his teacher with his 
play, and how friends and everybody had 
begged that the poor lad be not sent back 
to the hard life in Skarvadal. There was 
no doubt that Per had a great future 
before him in America. Ola begged the 
old folks not to worry about this—per- 
haps when spring came they might feel 
strong enough to come over and spend 
their last days with their children. 

Mother could read no more; her voice 
gave way to a strange swallowing; the 
letter shook in her wrinkled hand. The 
old folks looked at each other almost 
with reproach—oh, no, they were too old 
to move; very old trees strike no new 
roots. 

But could all this really be so—was 
there nothing but the empty nest left, 
and the long, long winter before them? 
They dared not comprehend the full ex- 
tent of their lonesomeness. Mother took 
Halvard’s hand, as if she would without 
words tell him that there yet was hope 
—spring must bring Per home. He would 
yet learn to long for Skarvadal and the 
old folks, and besides his conscience 
would in a way hurt him for having left 
them thus alone—he whom they had ex- 
pected to be the leaning-staff of their old 
age, would yet come home, bring a fair 
lass as his wife to Skarvadal, and there 
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would be children’s children yet to re- 
strain the woods, and moors and mead- 
OWS. 

But the lonesomeness of the still nigut, 
more than ever, bore down with heavy 
weight on the mountain cabin. Halvard 
had bent forward, strangely overpowered, 
burrying his face in the coarse home- 
woven blanket. Mother lay still, and 
could not sleep. Her thoughts wandered 
far and away—days of the past came with 
pleasing pictures, with young love and 
young laughter, with long fragrant sum- 
mer nights and cozy winter evenings 
while the children yet were little—sitting 
at home about the hearth, each busy 
with his or her handiwork, while outside 
the snow fell deep and the storms roared. 
Like all mothers she had pictured to her- 
self fair hopes of their future; but when 
Ola reached manhood, ambitious as he 
was, he left for America. She knew al- 
ready then that her plans and hopes 
had all been in vain—like a disease, the 
emigration fever oad spread along the 
fjords in those days; and one by one the 
other children had caught it. Bitter tears 


she had wept to see them go, but that all 


—all of them shouid leave, that one day 
she who haa borne them all in her lap 
should sit lonesome and empty-handed 
with never one of them with her who 


- had been a good mother to them. Could 


it then really be so that Per never woula 
return—that that great bewitching some- 
thing in that far off rich country would 
also keep him? Ah, her purpose had been 
served—rest, eternal rest was the only 
thing left for her, and she was old 
enough to take it, she thought bitterly. 
The little flickering piece of wick wh.ch 
was left in her long-burned candle would 
soon reach the bottom. 

She lay there and wept in a quiet way. 
Halvard heard it and it stung his heart, 
for he could not help her. At last sleep 
overpowered them, and it was so still, 
so still in Skarvadal. 

During the night the first snow fell. 

Mother lay in bed for a few days. Then 
her conscience hurt her, and she went 
about for a day or two. But old Halvard 
could see no more. The quiet tears he 
had shed had extinguished the last spark 
of light. It was dark night about him 


now. He fumbied along the housewalls, 
in and out the door, as if in search of 
his eyes. But it was mere distraction. 
He was a very old and his heart was full 
of sorrow. 

Mother handed him his staff. He grew 
used to it after a while, so he could feel 
the way to the barn and feed the cows. 

Sometimes they forgot, in _ their 
absentminded way, that Per was not to 
return. Then reality came so much more 
crushing, but neither said a word, each 
worrying about the other, that age stole 
upon them in such a way. 

The snow fell deeper and deeper. The 
lake froze over. Then it snowed more— 
a constant soft, muffled dropping from tae 
low clouds of millions of downy flakes. 

The ptarmigans had quietly moved 
back into the groves, where the snow 
dropped from bending limbs in the great 
stillness. 

The days wore along fearfully slow. 
Halvard went about in a kind of easy 
stupor. Mother spent most of her time 
in bed. They were now entirely closed 
out from the rest of the world; and down 
in the postoffice at Eid, the letters from 
their children in America piled up .o 
quite a bundle. 

“I knew when he left, I should never 
see Per again,” spoke mother quietly one 
stormy night when she and Halvard were 
in 

“Eh, didst thou?” he answered absent- 
mindedly. Then after a while, as if he 
had gathered his thoughts, he said in 
a childish way, “I wonder if he will bring 
his fine violin on home with him?” 

They both lay still for a minute. 
“I suppose he will,” he answered himself. 
But mother said nothing, for she knew 
his mind was wandering. But then, it 
was hard to believe that Per was not to 
come home again. He was as glad as a 
mountain brook when he left—he cer- 


tainly had intended to come back, but 


America, America—she had often enough 
heard that name—a bitter name to her. 
The great country over there had taken 
everything she possessed in life—at last 
it kept Per, good kind Per. Well, well, 
he was so unearthly fond of a fiddle, 
Vesle Per was. Ola’s big costly music- 
box, too, and that daughter of his going 
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to a real professor to learn to play on 
it! How far away her children had grown 
from her—into something immense, com- 
plex, unfathomably big in every way,— 
called America. And all the wonderful 
things the children had written about, 
ran through her head in a bewildering 
way. 

She folded her thin old hands and 
prayed half aloud and for little Per. That 
since he never would come back, God 
would guide his steps; and soon give her 
rest. 

The next morning, when mother aia 
not call Halvard for breakfast, he knew 
she was not well enough to get up. 

He had fumbled his way out through 
the snow to the barn. He had fed and 


milked the cows and gone back again 


to the cabin. He went about small-talk- 
ing to himself. Mother was sleeping late, 
he thought. 

He went and opened the door and 
stood in it patiently waiting. Of old 
habit he lifted his head to look at tue 
sun for the time of day. But every hour 
was night now to Halvard. 

He felt the sun shine upon him, and 
that the day was one of those rare mild 
ones in winter, when the water drips 
for an hour or two from the roof and then 
freezes into icicles. 

After awhile he went into the room sin 
spoke to mother, but received no answer. 

He fumbled along the edge of the bed. 
A terrible fear fell upon him—that per- 
haps he now was alone in Skarvadal. 
It were as if the woods were already 
closing upon him, when his hand touched 
her icy features. 

Mother was dead. 

He fumbled his way out again for no 
purpose whatever. 

The air fell in cold breaths from the 
frozen ridges. He stood knee-deepin e 
snow. His mind searched for a clear 
comprehension of what had happened. 
Alone in Skarvadal and blind! He, then, 
was the last of all those strong men, who 
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had lived here through the centuries, and 
the fair lasses who had wandered out to 
other homes! 

He lifted his face and with blind eyes 
stared at the barren sky. 

The last—the last! The fairy tale was 
all told. 

It were as if tne trees coming from 
the mountains rivited him with their 
roots to the ground, as if their limbs 
grew about him in eager desire. They 
were coming, they were coming from all | 
the hills, covering the meadows clear to 
the shore of the lake. But up under the 
cliffs the fox sneaked about in the dusk. 
He whipped the snow with his bushy 
tail, for he was impatient. 

Ah, why had not little Per remained 
at home and been content with his home- 
made fiddle instead of going so far away 
from Skarvadal to Ola’s great expensive 
music-box! 

The snow blocked all ways—deep, soft, 
muffling every sound 

It was so still, so still in Skarvadal, 
only an old man’s heavy breathing, a 
yawning sigh of sorrow. 

She, who had been part of him up 
through the years, who had born uim 
these fine sons and daughters, was.no 
more. It was time for him too, now. 
Then the woods would creep down from 
the mountain wilderness, become the 
winter-home of the mute ptarmigan. 
He made up his mind, since every- 
thing was darkness anyway before his 
eyes, that also he had better go to rest. 

One morning after a raging snow- 
storm, the sun rose in a clear sky. ‘The 
ridges, the groves and the fields were 
aglitter with millions of little crystals. 

It was so still, so still in Skarvadal— 
only once in awhile a soft dropping of 
snow from over-burdened limbs. 

The old prophesy, made hundreds of 
years ago, had come true. 

No one lived now in Skarvadal. It lay 
slumbering in its winter-dream, so still, 
so still. 
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THE HOME SEEKERS 


ISADORE BAKER 


Their tents rose on the prairies wide, 
A street of tents on either side, 

In Kiowa; 
By night the harvest moon looked down 
Upon a sheeted, ghostly town 

in strange array. 


Like pilgrims journeyed as of old, 
They sought new homes upon the wold 
, In Kiowa— 
To plant the seed and reap the grain 
On Oklahoma’s sunny plain 
Some future day. 


Now in El Reno’s busy street 

The passing groups of settlers meet, 
With smile and jest, 

For good St. Catherine’s mystic wheel 

That brought so much of luck and weal 
In swift behest, 


A merry scene, a motley throng, 

With here a frown and there a song, 
They come and go; 

What hopes and fears in every heart 

Within this strange home-seeking mart 
None e’er may know. 


They follow one alluring word, 
The dearest that has e’er been heard 
In any clime; 
’'Tis that of home, where toilers see 
Fruition of fair industry, 
At vintage time. 


The wilderness shall blossom sweet 

With fields and gardens fair to greet, 
On every side— 

’Mid orchards and the waving grain 

May these homesteaders of the plain 
In peace abide. 


| 
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The real Japanese Kago. 


FROM ATAMI TO LAKE HAKONE 


By Kago Across the Ten Province Pass 


BY C. E. LORRIMER 


BSOLUTELY with- 
out exaggeration, the 
trip across the Ten 
Province Pass is the 
finest in Japan. The 
Tapanese themselves 
consider the .view 


in their country, and 
they are so accus- 
tomed to lovely 
landscapes that they 
should be connoisseurs. Nature is to them 


10 


a deity whom tney will never approach 
thoughtlessly and lightly. They would 
rather cut off their right hand than in- 
jure her trees or carve names on her 
rocks as our tourists do, and they take 
a beautiful excursion in the mountains as 
reverently as if it were a pilgrimage. 
Each spring sees a number of visitors 
assemble in Atami, a characteristic, ob- 
scure village, with an ancient, fishy odor, 
to enjoy the mineral baths and to make 
the trip to Lake Hakone. Little Atami 
discards temporarily its one interest— 
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fish and bustles—yes, actually bustles, 
({ can say it without exaggeration or sar- 
casm) to provide coolies and convey- 
ances. 

It is surprising that people with such 
unpractical footgear should be good 
walkers, but the Japanese, men and 
women, are wonderfully fond of climbing. 
Some use sandals, but the majority moun- 
taineer in clogs. Could anything more 
ludicrous be imagined? They seem, how- 
ever, to succeed very well, for they go 
ahead at a good pace in spite of being 
as pigeon-toed as usual, and quite as 
shuffling. If they pirouette on the top of 
a pebble, Providence, or perhaps some 
topsy-turvy law of gravitation which they 
have invented to suit their requirements 
topples them off gently, but perpendicu- 
larly. Their long, graceful kimonas are 
tucked into their sashes, leaving the 
dumpy, sturdy little legs bare to the 
knee. When very hot the walkers “peel 
down” also from their necks: the state 
of semi-nudity which results is most com- 
fortable, convenient and cool, and not at 
all shocking from their point of view. 

However, only tried walkers are eligi- 
ble for this trip to Hakone, no matter 
what misleading information to the con- 
trary the visitor may collect—and there 
is plenty of it to be had in every hotel. 
The trip is a stiff climb for five hours 
over a rocky road, while the long drawn- 
out descent on the way back requires al- 
most as much time. Of course jinrick- 
shas are not feasible and ponies would 
not be safe, for the little stones on tae 
path are so®xceedingly coy that you have 
barely put your foot upon one before 
all its companions sympathetically pro- 
test at the intrusion and roll away down 
hill. 

To Europeans who are doing Japan, 
Atami has made one concession— a great 
thing indeed for this conservative little 
village—but I must confess that it has 
made it half-heartedly. The innovation 
is a species of mountain chair, a creature 
which, like the Okapi, scientists knew be- 
fore, but had no practical working ac- 
quaintance with. 

On the morning that we had chosen 
to go to Hakone, a loud knocking at our 
bed-room doors and a forcible invasion of 
chattering coolies was disconcerting 
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enough, but the sudden looting of our one 
and only comfortable arm chair, our maid 
of all work as 1t were, roused us to fury. 
We wanted to recite a paraphrase of 
“Coolie, spare our chair,” but, in spite of 
remonstrance, it was kindly yet firmly 


removed, and we had to sit ignominiously 


on the edge of the bed to lace up our 
shoes. The chair aad gone to be hitched — 
on to the poles, and be generally fitted 
out for the day’s excursion. 

Our party was a large one, and we had 
chosen samples of all the conveyances. 
I, myself, who am a comfort-loving per- 
son, insisted on the chair. Had I only 
been wise, and thought in time of that 
old proverb about following the bad man- 
ners of the Romans when in Rome, and 
adapted the conveyance of the country, 
the Kago, how much happier I should 
have been! My chair was fastened, to 
my mind, very insecurely between two 


long bamboo poles, which stretched out 


fore and aft like the shafts of a carriage. 
A little basket was tied‘ on in front for 
my feet, though I did not dare leave them 
in it because they fitted so tightly that it 
gave me “pins and needles” in them. The 
four ends of the poles were connected 
by odd bits of string. 

My coolies were of assorted sizes like 
a box of pins, and they carried like ama- 
teur pall-bearers—heavily and stumbling. 
One leaned against each end of the poles, 
and as the bamboo slipped about on their 
shoulders and they slipped on their feet 
continually, my position was precarious 
and uncomfortable. When we went up 
hill the motion was like what I dimly re- 
member of riding the camel in the Zoo. 
It was my great delight as a child, but I 
am not such a good sailor now as then. 
At irregular intervals the coolies shifted 
shoulders—that is, each jumped across. 
to the other’s pole. It sounds quite sim- 
ple, but it was really a horrid contortion 
which, besides, required me to readjust 
ballast, as the smaller man, who had pre- 
viously been on the right side, now tilted 
me down on the left. Down hill was, if 
possible, worse. The poles seemed so 
desperately uncongenial and the whole 
conveyance so unused to holding to- 
gether, that I had no reasor to imagine 
it would make an exception in my case. 
The slope was like an Alpine railway, 
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‘for sometimes the corners turned so 


sharply that I felt as if I were in a four- 
in-hand on a mountain road—my leaders 
being out of sight half the time. 

Some of our party, as I mentioned be- 
fore, traveled in Kagos, a form of con- 
veyance much liked by the Japanese. 
Kagos, however, have their peculiarities, 
too, but none so awkward as the chairs, 
because they are indigenous to the coun- 
try, and the coolies understand carrying 
them. The European passenger is 
obliged to adapt himself to them, to fold 
himself up like a little Japanese, and 
squeeze in, when he will find them both 
practical and comfortable. Extra large 
sized Kagos are usually made for foreign- 
ers, but Atami will not condescend to al- 
low this innovation. Either you go ina 
regulation native Kago or you walk, that 
is all. The real Japanese Kagos need an 
explanatory guide book on how to get in 
and where to put your feet; but, once ar- 
ranged, you are securely packed—so se- 


curely that you have to be rolled out at 
the stopping places. The conveyance is 
made of a flat, round basket. That forms 
the seat, while one elongated side makes 
the back. Under this is a scaffolding of 
wooden supports and bamboo ropes, 
which attach it firmly to a thick carrying 
pole overhead. A small awning stretched 
along the pole with little side flaps to let 
down when the sun threatens to roast 
one cheek, and a wadded quilt to sit 
upon and to lean against are all the con- 
cessions to comfort. In order to be fash- 

ionable, the occupant should have a red — 
blanket stretched over his knees. The 
Japanese endure one on the hottest sum- 
mer days, sacrificing everything to their 
idea of style. Most people have good and 
bad Kago days. As tennis players have 
brilliant hours when every serve tells, 
and woeful ones when every ball sinks 
into the net, so people seem awkward 
sometimes, while again they develop posi- 
tive genius at times for compressing their 
feet—the contortionist instinct of our 
first fathers appearing to crop out. You 
must tuck both feet under you and sit 
like a tailor—but very still, or else the 
thick middle pole comes into violent con- 
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From Atami to Lake Hakone. 


tact with your head. The coolies carry 
you slantwise and with a crab-like mo- 
tion, which makes the .palanquin swing 
to and fro. Except for a breaking sen- 
sation in your spine and the cramping of 
your knees, the position is very comfort- 
able and the motion has a soothing ten- 
dency to make you neglect the view and 
fall asleep, only to be rudely disturped 


from your nap by the squeaking of the | 


bamboo ropes, over which your coolies 
pour water at every rest-house to restore 
them to quiet. | 

We started for Hakone early in vine 
morning in order to have a luncheon of 
lake fish there. Besides, the fresh cool 
hours are the pleasantest for the steeper 
part of the climb where the road leads 
up through the terraced rice fields. Every 
little scrap of ground has been utilized 
for cultivation, the crops showing all 
colors from palest green to deepest yel- 
low, according to the time of planting. 
The little green ridges whica separate 
one field from the other are the homes 
of many varieties of ferns and wild 
flowers, especially of a beautiful red lily 
which grows so thickly that from a as- 
tance it appears like a red ribbon mark- 
ing out the boundaries of the farms. 

We reached the first rest-house after 
an hour and a half, a tiny cottage in a 
gap of the hills, where our coolies re- 
galed themselves with tea, cakes, and a 
smoke. The hostess offered us refresh- 
ment also—cups of green tea and round 
sugar sweetmeats. The custom in Japan 
is to pay for this entertainment what 
you please, and to put the money wunos- 
tentatiously upon the tea-tray. Iv is eti- 
quette for the tea-house mistress to look 
at it only after you have gone, but it is 
amusing to see the childish ruses by 
which the coolies try to get a glimpse 
of it beforehand to tell her the amount 
unofficially. They often prompt you to 
give more. The fresher air blows down 
from the mountains to this first rest- 
house, and as you climb higher and high- 
er, leaving the fields and cottages behind, 
a cold, bracing wind blows even on tne 
hottest days. The road winds for a 
short distance between hedges of young 
bamboo trees covered with rich, velvety, 
hanging moss, and then emerges boldly 


on a grassy, rolling plain. 

Valley by valley, and bay by bay, the 
view unfolds before you on the Atami 
side. The coast of the peninsula of Izu, 
the Riviera of Japan, is indented with 
little harbors, above which rise the cliffs 
covered with beautiful gnarled cypress 
trees. Atami itself nestles in the central 
valley, and even from such a height tue 
steam from the geyser in the main street 
is plainly visible. The fishing boats, too, 
can be distinctly seen returning from 
the night’s torch fishing. The higher 
you climb the more the details fade into 
the shadows and the wider bird’s-eye- 
view you have, until at last the Ten Pro- 
vince Pass is reached—the highest point, 
marked by a huge boulder with a de- 
scription of the scene carved upon it in 
Japanese. 

The coolies put down our chairs, and 
we stood without speaking for several 
minutes, feeling almost as if we were 
in some grand temple whose High Priest- 
ess, the beautiful sacred mountain Fuji- 
yama, was looking down upon us. We 
seemed to be seeing “beyond.” It was 
almost as if we were looking on more 
than Providence intended man to see at 
one time. Like in the Bible story, Satan 


‘seemed to have taken us to a pinnacle 


from which he was pointing out all the 
kingdoms of the earth. The Ten Prov- 
ince Pass is no fancy name; our eyes 
really looked on ten provinces, beautiful, 
fruitful, and stretching away to the hori- 
zon as if the map of the world were 
spread at our feet. Neither photographs 
nor descriptions could in any way convey 
an idea of the vastness and impressive- 
ness of the view. The glimpse we had 
had of the Atami side was extended, and 
in addition we saw a greater panorama 
on the other slope. We could look down 
on many large towns, and through the 
glasses distinguish hundreds of little 
villages. We could see whole rivers run 
out their entire lengths from their rise 
in the range of the mountains where we 
stood to their mouths at the sea. We 
were standing on the spinal column of a 
peninsula, the sea dotted with lovely pur- 
ple islands on both sides of us. Above 
towered Fuji, the guardian spirit, with 
its pure snow-covered cone showing 
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From Atami to Lake Hakone. 


through a wreath of clouds moving and 
shifting, now touched with a pink ray 
and now with a golden beam thrown on 
it by that most successful lime-light op- 
erator, the sun. 

We were loath to go on further. Such 
a sight lifted us above all wish for Ha- 
kone; it even eliminated the miniature 
longing for lake fish. The coolies were 
as pleased as we, and consoled us for 


the continuation of our journey by the 


promise of Fuji all the way. We did see 
the beautiful mountain down the whole 
sloping road to Hakone, while just half 
an hour before we arrived at the lake, 
another lovely scene spread itself out ve- 
fore us. Turning a corner suddenly, the 
lake burst into sight. with Fuji above it. 
This view was a pretty one, but merci- 
fully not so grand or impressive, for we 
had drunk in so much tremendousness on 
the Pass that we were not yet prepared 
for more. 

Hakone Lake is attractive and charm- 
ing, beautifully wooded and graceful in 
shape. It has that sad, melancholy at- 
mosphere about it which seems to be- 
long, as does the deep, unconfiding blue 
of their waters, to all: mountain lakes. 
Perhaps the impression is heightened by 
the Imperial Palace, built out on a tongue 
of land in a depressing style of architect- 
ure. Though it looks like an insane 
asylum, it reminds one of the palaces 
near the Starnberg See. Hakone is also 
like the Bavarian lake in shape—where 
poor, demented Ludwig the Second met 
his death and where the murdered Em- 
press Elizabeth of Austria spent so many 
happy hours walking with him on the Is- 
land of Ten Thousand Roses. 

There is a village of Hakone, in which 
we found a pretty tea-house fronting on 
the lake. Taking possession of a little 
arbor in the garden, which had, as it 
were, one foot in the water, we ate our 
luncheon there. The fish they offered us 
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was a species I had never seen before; it 
tasted very good, though we were all 
strongly suspicious that it was a tourist 
at the lake as much as we were, and that 
its native town was Yokohama, instead 
of Hakone. 

Afterwards dozens of old women ar- 
rived with bundles of marqueterie wood- 
work, waich they hoped we would lighten. 
They spread out their wares with great 
persistence and many insinuations. Un- 
fortunately their things were intensely 
unpractical. Who, for instance, would 
be induced to buy a set of inlaid wooden 
dinner plates, or wooden candlesticks 
that would fold unexpectedly? They 
tempted us further with white collar 
boxes, each of which would fill a Sara- 
toga trunk, and with brown pencil boxes 
of especial charm, but we resisted them 
all, and went for a row on the lake in 
a@ sampan, leaving the disappointed 
sellers packing up reluctantly. 

Our boatman had the stereotyped round 

of interesting objects to point out. He 
insisted that we inspect the Imperial 
Palace, which proved even less attract- 
ive on a nearer view. However, we ap- 
peard so patient and sympathetic that he 
finally allowed us a little of our own 
way and rowed us about in the middle of 
the lake in order that we might see Fuji 
in profile as well as full face, with every 
light and shadow obtainable on its sunny 
snow cap. 
As we were watching, the shadows 
lengthened unexpectedly, obliging us to 
start back hastily. Our coolies jogged 
home more rapidly than they came, shak- 
ing the Kago people nearly to pieces. We 
loitered a few minutes on the Pass, but 
the color had gone out of the view, leav- 
ing it less brilliant. The little tea-house 
was shut up tight with its wooden shut- 
ters when we reached it, and we stum- 
bled down the last stretch of stony path 
into Atami in the pitch dark. 
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America’s First Embassadorial Building in Berlin 


BY GUSTAV STEINBERG 


It has for many years been the wish 
of the United States to have its own Em- 
bassadorial buiiding in Germany, located 
in Berlin, the capital and largest city. 

We have at last been able to purchase 
for the sum of $200,000 one of the finest 
and most massive buildings in the great 
Empire, the Borsig Palace. This magni- 
ficent building is situated on Wilhelm 
street, near the property and palace of 
Prince Pless and a short distance from 
the monumental edifice of the Chancel- 
lor’s office. : 

The Borsig Palace was once the resi- 
dence of the celebrated iron and loco- 
motive manufacturer, Johann Karl Freid- 
erich August Borsig. 


Borsig was born June 23, 1804, at — 
Breslau and came in 1825 to Berlin to 


attend the royal polytechnical school. 


He took charge of a machine factory, 


accumulating a fortune in the building 
of railroads. His establishment turned 
over to the Government every year 250 


locomotives and tenders, and up to 1885 
completed 4100 locomotives. 

His son Albert later managed his 
father’s affairs and completed his plans 
and ideas. 

Borsig took great pride in having de- 
signed for himself one of the most beau- 
tiful residences in Berlin. The design of 
the Borsig Palace is in the style of tue 
Italian Renaissance, the work of a fam- 
ous firm of architects and royal building 
counsels, Hermann Ende and William 
Boeckmann. These gentlemen are Presi- 
dents of one of the master ateliers in 
the Royal Academy of Art in Berlin. 

The purchase of this building has for 
many years been the talk of American 
embassadors. The present embassador 
to Germany, Professor Andrew D. White, 
who is to reside in this building, has 
been at a great deal of pains to secure it, | 
as this will be the first building on for- 
eign soil to belong to America for Gov- 
ernment use. 
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Down by the water’s edge, 

Where bracken and the sedge 

Mingle and friendship pledge, 
Rustle and wave; 

By the lone riverside, 

Where murm’ring waters glide, 

And the frogs croak and hide 
In the bank’s nave; 

Where the brown cat-tails grow 

Softly the fireflies glow, 

In the wild grasses low, 
Lighting the gloam; 

Where in the quiet shade 

Halts a deer’s cavalcade, 

Shrill crickets serenade, 
Waterfowls roam; 

There in the forest gray, 

When the winds stop to pray, 

Just at the close of day, 
Twilight is born; 

There then the fairies reign, 

Gnomes, harpies entertain, 

Dance to an owl’s refrain, 

Till break of morn. 
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PVBLISHED IN PARTS 
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PART III 


T was nearly train-time 
when I reached Detroit, 
and as I wanted to take 
no pictures on that part 
of the road, I took the 
train and rode to a 
logging camp four miles 
3 below. When I went up 
the river the fog had kept me from get- 
ting all the pictures that I wanted; but 
that afternoon as I walked along the 
picturesque canyon the sky was cloud- 
less, ana I used up my plates at a rapid 
rate. 

I camped that night in a cabin near 
the log-jamb, and next morning I just 
got fairly started when it began to rain. 
It was the usual “Oregon mist,” however, 
and I kept on till I reached the deserted 
hotel. By that time it was raining 
pretty hard; so I went in and registered 
(on the wall), and was entertained by 
the bats that had taken possession of 
the upper story, until two o’clock in the 
afternoon, when the rain ceased. Then 


By J. Edéar Ross. 


I went on to Niagara, and got my wheel 
loaded once more, so that I could get 
an early start in the morning. 

In the morning it was raining, of 
course, and it was noon before I left 
Niagara. The roads were muddy, and 


Mouth of the Oneonto Gorge. 
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it took me till sunset to reach Mehama; 
but remembering the bicycle path to 
Stayton, I concluded to try to reach that 
place that night. I was thirsty, and 
when I crossed the river I left my wheel 
on the bridge and went down to get 
a drink. On the way back, in some 
way I disturbed a nest of yellow-jackets. 
I tried to apologize by getting out of 
their neighborhood as soon as possible, 
but they were not satisfied, and stung 
me repeatedly. As soon as I would feel 
a sting I would kill the stinger; but they 
got into my clothes, my hair and my 
beard; and it took me nearly an hour 
to get rid of them. Of course I didn’t 
feel like riding after that; so I camped 
at the first convenient place and doc- 
tored my stings with sal soda. 

Next morning I got an early start 
and rode into Stayton in rapid time. 
There I took a different road from the 
one over which I had come from Marion, 
and found it somewhat better. Still I 
had to walk four miles through the mud. 

At Marion I re-packed my camera and 


plates, and shipped them to Tacoma. 
That made a great difference in the 
way my wheel ran, for it left me only 
twenty pounds to carry. The roads were 
sv rough, however, that I made very lit- 
tle headway; and I had ridden only a 
few miles beyond Salem when it was 
time to camp. are 

Soon after I left Marion the clouds 
rolled away, and for the first time I saw 
Mt. Jefferson. I did not see it all, to 
be sure, for its summit was still cappea 
with clouds that seemed loath to let go 
their hold. But though it was sixty 
miles away, I saw more of it in the few 
moments that I glanced across the han- 
dle bars than I had in the. two days 
that I waited at its feet. 

From Salem to Woodburn there is a bi- 


‘cycle path; but I found it unridable, and 


the roads were in still worse condition. 
But from Woodburn to Aurora the path 
was not bad, and I made fair time. At 
Aurora the path ends, and the wagon 
road from there onward is so hilly that 
it is hardly practical to ride a wheel 


In Paradise Valley. Taboosh Valicy in the background. 
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A Three Months’ Outing in Three States. 


over it; but along the railroad track 
there is a good path, except across the 
trestles and cattle guards, to Oregon 
City. From there to Portland there is 
as good a bicycle path as any man could 
wish for. 

Portland was for several years my 
home, and I- stopped there for a few 
days to visit friends. Then I continued 
my journey, and two days wheeling over 
fair roads landed me in Tacoma. 

The weather had cleared up beautifully 
by the time I reached the latter city. 
The rain had settled the smoke that 
before had hung like a pall over the 
whole country, and the atmosphere was 
as clear as ever I saw it. So with 
a light heart I loaded my wheel and 
once more set out for Mt. Rainier. 

Before I was fairly out of the city 
I had a long hill to climb; but from 
the top of it I went spinning along a 
splendid road that led over what the 
Washingtonians call a prairie. It was 
unlike the prairies of the Middle West, 
however. Occasionally I passed through 
a small meadow where I could see the 
sky for a dozen degrees on every side 
of the zenith; but such spots were few 
and far between. But the country, 
though covered with timber, was not 
hilly; and that is undoubtedly why it is 
called a_ prairie. 
Then come the hills. They are not 
very high at first, and the road winds 
around them or climbs over them, through 
a forest of great fir trees, past two 
sparkling lakes of crystal-clear water, 
through the town of Etonville, and 
across the Mashall river. Then come 
the mountains. I thought they were 
not very steep at first, and as I had 
been over the road once before I ought 
to have known: But traveling with a 
team and a light wagon is not like push- 
ing a wheel that weighs a hundred 
pounds, 23 I discovered before I reached 
the top of the first mountain. After 
that I had good wheeling for half a 
mile, then -I struck the corduroy road 
that leads over Mashall Mountain. I 
knew that there was nine miles of that 
road ahead of me—up a steep grade all 
the way—but before I camped that night 
the corduroy was all behind me. Of 
course I was tired, but I slept all the 
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sounder for that. 


Next morning [ had some really good 
road for a number of miles; then I had 
some unridable road clear to Longmier’s 


Lanterelle Falls. 
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Springs, where the wagon road ends 
and the trail begins. 
' They told me at Longmier’s that I 
had better take my wheel up to Paradise 
Park; but I knew that trail and I said 
“No thank you.” 

Upward I followed the winding trail; 
through the dark, silent forest, along 


Cliffs along the Columbia. 
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the tortuous course of a noisy stream, 
past Mad Cap, Carter and Nevada Falls; 
then out into an open glade that affords 
a splendid view of the great white dome 
that forms the summit of Rainier. 
There I camped and fought mosqui- 
toes till the sun went down and the cold 
breeze from the snow fields drove them 
to their hiding places. Then I crawled 
into my sleeping bag; and as I lay 
there looking up at the great mass of 
white that reflected the pale light of 
a young moon, I slowly sank to sleep. 
When I opened my eyes again the 
white had given place to a rosy red 
that had already flooded the snow fields 
of the great peak, making its cliffs and 


bare rocks appear darker and more for- 


bidding than ever. It was rather chiily 
and I was tempted to turn over and 
take another nap; but I knew that by the 
time the sun made things comfortable 
the mosquitoes would be prepared to 
make them most horribly uncomfortable 
once more. I dread mosquitoes much 
more than I do frosty weather; so I got 
up, and after a hasty breakfast started 
up the trail to timber-line. 

When once I got out upon the high 
ridge above the water-course, with the 
panorama of Paradise Park spread out 
before me, so familiar did everything ap- 
pear that I could almost believe that 
each clump of mountain hemlock, each 
grassy meadow, each sparkling lake, or 
tumbling cascade, was the face of some 
dear friend that smiled to welcome me 
home again. In the mountains, far more 
than elsewhere, nature is constantly 
bringing about changes. Each year from 
the. stern face of Gibraltar Rock fall 
countless thousands of tons of rocks; 
each year the mighty glaciers grind mil- 
lions more into soil to be swept away 
by the floods; each year the wind and 
the rain contribute their mite to nature’s 
transformations; but so little do all these 
affect the great whole that a lifetime is 
scarcely sufficient to note the change. 

I passed the site of our old camp; lin- 
gered a moment to mark the spot where 
the tents stood; and then as I closed my 
eyes I could see, instead of the carpet 
of living green, a huge camp-fire around 
which crowded the old familiar faces 
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Pillars of Hercules on the Columbia. 


that helped to make my former stay in 
that place one of the happiest periods 
of my life. I would have camped there 
for old acquaintance sake had I not 
remembered a little glade in a grove of 
young hemlocks some distance higher. 


Some one else had found my ideal 
camp-ground and left me a rustic table 
and bench. But the camp was a season 
old, and when I replaced the pile of bare 
hemlock twigs with enough fresh ones to 
make a soft and fragrant bed, it seemed 


Mt. Rainier from timberline. 
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A Three Months’ Outing in Three States. 


like camping on virgin ground. I un- 
packed, put some beans and dried fruit 
to cooking; then I went out to a point 
just above Sluskin Falls to drink in 
some of the beauty of—Paradise. Oh, 
how I long for the pen of inspiration 
that I might describe Paradise Park! 
But what can I write? I might say that 
it lies within a triangle with Mt. Rainier 
at its head. That half way between tim- 
ber line and the summit, from the foot 
of Gibraltar Rock—a great mountain in 
itself—a talus of loose rocks extends far 


Sunset on Reflection Lake. 


down the mountain side. That from 
each side of this great slide springs a 
mighty glacier that sweeps grandly down 
the mountain to melt away in the lower 


altitude and give rise to a stream that 


now, like a pigmy in the bed of a giant, 
gurgles merrily along the bottom of a 
monster gorge that the glacier cut in 
the long ago. I might tell you how many 
miles it is from the source of each of 
these rivers to the point where they pass 
—one to the east, the other to the west— 
the Tatoosh Range, which stretches be- 
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tween them to complete the triangle; I 
might describe this unique range, which 
so graphically portrays the popular idea 
of what a mountain range ought to be; 
I might tell the number of its peaks 
and the height of each. But that would 
not describe Paradise Park. I might 
set down a row of figures to represent 
the acres or square miles it contains; 
another to stand for its lakes or its 
waterfalls, and a third to show the di- 
ameter or the height of each. But that 
would not describe Paradise Park, tor 


Paradise Park cannot be described—no, 
not with all the superlative adjectives 
that the English language affords. I 
can never tell what I saw; so I must be 
content to tell what I did‘in the three 
days I spent in that wonderland. 

When a man goes home after an ap- 
sence of three years nobody expects nim 
to go to work at once. He must have 
a little time to visit old friends and chat 
about old times. So the first day I just 
enjoyed myself and got ready for climb- 
ing on the morrow. 
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Bright and early in the morning of the’ picking my way across the long lateral 
following day I shouldered my camera _ wmorain on the east side of the Nesqually 
and clambered down the precipitous side Glacier. The surface of the ice was far 
of Paradise Valley, crossed the river below the top of the morain at that 


Hood. 


Mt. 


on a foot-log, and slowly climbed the point, but it was easy enough to descend; 
talus of loose broken rocks on the other so I made my way gingerly out among 


side. I passed Camp-of-the-Clouds, now the great crevasses, intending to spend 
deserted for the season, and was soon _ several hours, or perhaps the whole day, 
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But 


upon~ the glacier. 
presently I had an oppor- 


tunity to look into the 
very depths of a huge 
ice-crack into which the 
sun had crept to make :ts 
pale green walls. glitter 
and sparkle like two mas- 
ses of solid emeralds. I 
was unable to see the bot- 
tom of the crevasse; but 
1 could see enough, and 
hear still more. I could 
hear a midnight alarm 
and see a hastily organ- 
ized rescue party rush 
away from the camp, into 
the darkness of a moon- 
less night, and far up the 
side of this same moun- 
tain, to draw a young man 
from crevasse into 
which he had fallen four 
hours before. A cold 
shiver crept down my 
back and I carefully made 
my way back to terra’ 
firma. I knew that if I 
fell into a crevasse it 
might be four days, or per- 
haps four years, before 
anyone came to my rescue. : 

I recrossed the Paradise River, farther 
down this time, and made my way over 
the meadows and through the canyons 
to Reflection Lake, at the foot of the 
Tatoosh Range. Then up over a divide 
and along the brink of Cowlitz Canyon to 
camp again. I had probably traveled 
eight or ten miles and climbed an aggre- 
gate of as many thousand feet. 

Next day I climbed to the head of Cow- 
litz Glacier; but as the weather looked 
threatening I returned to camp quite 
early, and that night moved down to 
Longmiere’s Springs. 

The storm did not come as soon as I had 
expected; so I reached Tacoma without 
mishap. There I re-packed my camera 
and plates, and shipped them ahead to 
Portland, into which city I rode two days 
later just in time to escape a three 
day’s rain. 

Though I still had two weeks to spare, 
I was strongly tempted to make the 
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The Nesqually Glacier. 


ride to Rainier my last trip; for I was 
getting very tired, and the weather in 
the vicinity of the snowcapped peaks 
was too cold at that season to make 
outdoor life enjoyable. But three days 
loafing went a long way towards resting 
me; and when the clouds broke away 
in the evening of September twenty- 
fourth I made up my mind to start for 
Mt. Hood the next day if the weather 
was clear. 

The sky was cloudless next morning; 
and as I looked away to the East, dear 
old Hood, dressed in a new robe of pure 
white, seemed to beckon me to come. 
I started to pack up at once; but as I 
stopped to gossip with a few friends 
on the way it was three o’clock in the 
afternoon when I rode across the Madi- 
son street bridge and began my journey 
in real earnest. 

I took the Base Line road, and for 
twelve miles went spinning along a splen- 
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did bicycle path. The path ends at ihe 
Twelve Mile House; so there I left that 
road and coasted nearly two miles to 
Fairview. That took me to the Sandy 
road, which I followed along the South 
bank of the Columbia River to Trout- 
dale. 

Up to that point I had been riding 
over comparatively level plains, but when 
I crossed the Sandy River at Troutdale 
I found myself once more in the Cascade 
Mountains. There is no wagon road 
beyond that point, so I followed the 
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the West. For many miles the path 
along the ends of the ties was almost 
as good as the bicycle paths in the 
vicinity of Portland, and that is saying 
much. 

That night I camped just twenty-two 


miles from Portland; not a bad three 


hours’ ride, considering the heavy load 
I carried. | 

Next day I traveled only fifteen miles. 
The road was not bad, I was neither tired 
nor sick, and I had no accident to speak 
of. I started soon after sunrise, and 


In the forest near Mt. Rainier. 


railroad track. 

In Portland I had been told that it 
would be quite impossible to ride along 
the track, as the railroad company, at 
intervals of one hundred feet had 
stretched barbed wire across the track 
and between the rails to prevent wheel- 
men from utilizing it in that way. That 
was a common report among Portland 
wheelmen; but how it originated I can- 
not imagine. Instead.of barbed wire 
blockades I found the best graded and 
best kept track that I have ever seen in 


did not camp till after sunset; but ail 
day long I was passing through a region 
that has made the Columbia River fa- 
mous for scenic grandeur; and even 


with my slow progress I saw not half 


what I wanted to see. | 

At tunnel No. 1, where a spur of the 
mountain suddenly breaks off to make 
way for the passage of the river, tue 
rugged scenery begins. From there to 
my camping place near Bonneville there 
is one long line of frowning cliffs, gigan- 
tic pillars, roaring waterfalls, and deep, 
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-moss-growu gorges. Two famous falls 
can be seen from the railroad track, and 
two more may be reached by a short 
detour along well worn paths. 
Gorge, whose solemn grandeur has so 
oft been lauded to the skies, can be seen 
from the car window by one who makes 
the journey by rail. But in that way one 
gets only a glimpse of it at best, and it 
is well worth a closer inspection; even 
though that should necessitate a stop- 
over. Half an hour’s wading will bring 
one to the head of the gorge where the 
stream leaps from the mountain above 
and strikes the solid rock with a roar 
that makes the narrow canyon ring. 

I wanted to get a photograph of a moun- 
tain near where I camped; but as it was 
so late that night I postponed it till morn- 
ing. In the morning the mountain top 
was hidden from view by the clouds; 
but I set up my camera and waited for 
the clouds to clear‘away. I had to wait 
till eleven o’clock, but Hood River was 
only twenty-nine miles away, and I 
thought I could reach there that night 
without difficulty. 
however, the track was being ballasted 
with rock by big gangs of little brown 
Japs. Riding was out of the question, 
and even when I let the wheel run on 
one of the rails the walking was by no 
means easy. 

When I reached Cascade Locks, how- 
ever, I found that there. was a short 
stretch of wagon road; so I left the 
track to try it. It was up hill and down; 
but the walking was better than on the 
track; so I kept on till I reached Shell 
Mountain. That is a rather high peak 
‘that stands out above the ridge above 
it, and comes right up to the river bank. 
From near the summit to the edge of 
the water the mountain has broken into 
a slide of small, loose rock that com- 
pletely shuts off the wagon road and 
forces the railroad out upon a trestle. 

I had shipped three boxes of plates 
to Hood River by express, and I tried 
hard to reach there that night so I 
could get them. But it was pitch dark 
when I reached Viento; so I camped 
there and finished the ride of nine miles 
on Sunday morning. 

I had quite a number of hills to climb; 
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for the country between Hood River 
and Viento is very rough and rugged. 
But the roads were hard and smooth; 
so I managed to ride much of the way. 
About three miles from Hood River I had 
a long steep hill to climb; but from the 
top of it I coasted right up to the depot 
platform. 

As I feared, the express office was 
closed. The weather looked threaten- 
ing and I rather expected a rain within 
twenty-four hours, but there was no way 
to get my plates that day; so I rode out 
to a grove near town and camped till 
Monday morning. 

As soon as the express office opened 
in the morning I got my plates. Then 
I bought some provisions and packed 
up as hurriedly as possible; but it was 
ten o’clock before I was ready to leave 
town. 

Some one told me that it was twenty- 
two miles to Cloud Cap Inn, and that 


A snow-fed streamlet from the Tatoosh Range. 
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I could ride about half of the way. My 
load was the heaviest that I had carried 
on the entire trip, but I was confident 
that I could make that twenty-two miles 
before dark. 

I had splendid wheeling for five or 
six miles. Then there was a long hill 
to climb. Beyond that it was up and 
down; but of course principally up. Still 
the road was not bad till my cyclometer 
read seventeen miles from Hood River. 
Then I struck deep sand and immediate- 
ly afterward I passed a signboard that in- 
formed me that I was still eleven miles 
from Cloud Cap Inn. From there I had 
to walk every step of the way; for it 
was all up a steep grade and over a 
sandy road. 

It had been cloudy all day; but just 
as the sun was setting the clouds rolled 
away from the glistening sides of the 
great white peak and I could see that it 
was still a long distance to timber-line, 
where the inn is located. 

It was very cold, and I disliked the 
idea of camping without shelter; but I 
was tired, and the prospect of a two 
or three hours’ climb by moonlight was 
not alluring. While I was debating in 
my mind which would be the better plan 
I came to an old barn that stood near 
the road. That settled it. The barn 
was a large one, and though it was 
by no means wind proof, it was quite 
comfortable when I had built a big fire 
in the middle of it. 

- Jn the morning I started quite early, 
thinking that I would reach the inn in 
about two hours. I soon got into a 
forest of young fir timber, and from that 
time I could see nothing else till I reached 
timber-line. It soon began to snow, and 
that made the wheel run very hard; as 
the tires picked up the snow with the 
sand that clung to it, and clogged the 
chain. The road got steeper at every 
step, and it seemed interminable. Sev- 
eral times I was on the point of leaving 
the wheel and going on with only part 
of the load, but I hated to make another 
trip, so I kept pushing and tugging along. 
It was long pulls and short rests at first; 
then it was short pulls and long rests. 
For fully two hours I thought that every 
turn in the road would bring me to the 
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inn, and for fully two hours I was dis- 
appointed. But even the road to Cloud 
Capp Inn has an end, and as I reached 
the top of a long steep grade I saw just 
ahead of me a low, rambling, but pic- 
turesque and substantial building that 
I knew was Cloud Capp Inn. 

The inn was deserted—had been closed 
for the season three days before, and the 
doors and windows were all nailed up 
storm proof. I had expected that; but 
I thought that the barn would likely 
be open. So it was. It was wide open 
from the eaves up. But on the north 
side of the house I found a store room 
that had been left unlocked. It was 
not very tidy, and the saw-dust floor 
was rather damp; but it offered a safe 
shelter from the snow and wind. I went 
to house-cleaning and soon had things 
straightened up. Then when I found 
some dry straw and excelsior for my 
bed I thought that if I could only have 
a fire I would not mind camping there 
for a month; but I dared not risk a 
fire in such a place. 

Several times during the afternoon 
the clouds drifted away from the peak, 
and I was tempted to climb up to iue 
Eliot Glacier; but it seemed probable 
that the next day would be clear and I 
thought that I had better save my 
strength till then. 

But the next day, Wednesday, it 
snowed. Thursday it snowed still harder 
and before night came I was beginning 
to wish myself back in California. But 
I hated to turn back without even a photo- 
graph of the mountain; so I concluded 
to stay another day. That night I suf- 
fered terribly from cold, and long before 
morning I registered a vow that if the 
weather was not better in the morning 
I would leave the mountain for good. 
Friday morning the storm was still worse, 
and about noon I packed my wheel and 
its load on a toboggan and started down 
the mountain. When I got into the shel- 
ter of the timber I found that it was not 
very cold, and plodding through the deep 
snow was such hard work that I soon 
wished that it was. | 

I had started for the old barn where I 
camped on the way up, but before I 
reached it the snow was all behind me, 
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and I was splashing through the mud in 
a drizzling rain! | 
At the barn I camped another day and 
watched the clouds drift away from the 
great peak, settle down into the valleys, 
and then slowly disappear altogether. 
Next morning I awoke and _ looked 
through a crack in the old barn saw ..e 
morning star in a clear sky. I got up in 
a hurry, and before the sun had touched 
the mountain tops I was bound for Cloud 
Cap once more; but this time I took only 


I was so sick of the mountains that I 
wanted to get home just as soon as pos- 
sible; so I concluded to ride into Hood 
River that night. But while I was still 
twelve miles from my destination 
found that I had undertaken more than 
I had strength to finish, so I unrolled 
my sleeping bag and crawled into it with- 
out building a fire. 

I was too tired to sleep much, but I 
rested till I saw the morning star, and 
then started on once more. . The road 


Tunnel No. 1. 


my camera and an extra box of plates, 


SO the climb was not such a difficult . 


one. 

I remained in the vicinity of the Inn 
about four hours. The snow was too 
deep to permit me to climb higher, and 
as soon as I[ got what photographs I 
could get from that point I went back 
to camp. 

By the time I had overhauled and 
loaded my wheel it was nearly six 
o’clock; but the moon was just full and 


was good, but I seemed to have exhausted 
all my stored up energy, so that I nad 
nothing left to draw upon for such an 
emergency. | 

At nine o’clock there was a boat to 
leave Hood River for Portland, and by 
straining every nerve to the point of 
complete exhaustion I was just able to 
reach the wharf in time to go with it. 

On the way to Portland I figured up 
the cost of the trip, and here is the re- 
sult: 
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Provisions bought before starting. .$ 4.50 


Provisions bought on the way.... 6.15 
1.00 
Railroad and steamboat fare...... 4.90 
Freight and express............. 5.05 
Sundry bicycle repairs .......... 90 


A railroad ticket from Portland to San 
Francisco cost me eleven dollars, and 
my lunch on the way added a little more 


But I was out a few days longer 
than three months, so the expense of the 
outing averaged just eleven dollars per 


to this. 


month. I did not include the tires that 
I bought on the way, for the old ones 
were nearly worn out when I started 
and the new ones were scarcely worn at 
all when I returned. Neither did I in- 
clude the cost of plates and other photo- 
graphic supplies, for the negatives that 
I brought home were worth many times 
the cost of the entire trip. 


REMEMBRANCE 


BY ROY FARRELL GREENE 


A little song that once she sang to me, 
A simple ballad all devoid of art, 
Hath by some subtle spell of magicry 
Rang sweet through all these years within my heart. 


The scent of honeysuckles ripe with June, 

A red-breast robin’s matin to his mate, 
Seems pregnant with the quavers of a tune 

My heart still holds, sweet aftermath of Fate. 


E’en when a choir’s anthem through the nave 
Re-echoes, then I see, or seem to see, 

Arise from Recollection’s well-kept grave 
The little song that once she sang to me. 


‘ 


“THE: KING 


OF THE PRAIRIE 


BY R. B. TOWNSHEND 


F old the buffalo bull 
was the King Beast of 
the Prairie. Who was 
there but man to dis- 
pute his sovereignty? 
The bull elk carried 
a pair of horns like 
: - the branches of an oak 
and the mustang stallion could kick like 
a hurricane, but the buffalo bull weighed 
two thousand pounds as he stood in his 
tracks, and the biggest elk or mustang 
that ever stepped was as a child’s toy be- 
side him. Old Ephraim, the grizzly, 
might indeed have made a hard tussle 
for it with his terrible claws and fangs, 
but his surly strength mostly chose to 
expend itself in other directions—too 
many of his ancestors had had their 
ribs driven in by a pair of strong sharp 
horns set in a head of adamant for him 
to take any chances, and he preferred to 
give best to the bull baffalo without a 
fight. As for the rest of the animals, 
tuey followed the example of their bet- 
ters, and left the King of the Prairie se- 
verely alone, only the lank grey wolf 
sneaked in the rear of the herds, where 


battle and old age and lightning flash 
and tempest provided victims enough to 
keep the hunger-bitten scavenger of the 
prairies from starvation. And so the 
millions of buffalo lived on, proud and 
happy, generation after generation, until 
the last quarter of the last century. 
Then the white men built their rail- 
roads into the heart of the buffalo coun- 
try, and, armed with Sharps rifles and 
Winchesters, they poured forth in their 
thousands to finish him off. It.took them 
searce fifteen years to do it, but I am 
proud to think that I, John Kimber, of 
Bijou Basin, had neither part nor lot in 
that slaughter. I had my ranch and my 
cowboys, and my herd of cattle, and that 
was good enough for me. What should I 
want to fly around for, trying to earn a 
few paltry dollars as a hide hunter, when 
from my hardy Texas cows and splendid 
shorthorn bulls I could raise year by 
year the very finest kind of improved 
steers to sell to the miners in the moun- 
tains? My cattle fattened themselves 


Summer and winter on an untouched 


range forty miles across; how could they 
help fattening when on Squirrel Creek 
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they had the run of the very best buf- 
falo and grama grass, the strongest and 
sweetest feed that ever grew out of 
doors? Thousands of buffalo grew fat 
there on it in the old days, and it was 
there that I ran on to the very last buf- 
falo I ever saw or expect to see alive out- 
side of a menagerie. There had been 
no buffalo on the range for years, and 
this was a magnificent old bull, whom I 
found absolutely alone. If I was no 
slayer of the buffalo, I knew right well 
their nature and their ways, and I knew 
what had brought him there away from 
the rest of his kina. It was here on Black 
Squirrel Creek that his mother had borne 
him as a calf, and here first he had drunk 
at the clear cool springs, and cropped 
the short curly buffalo grass almost at 
the foot of Pike’s Peak. From this range 
in the great migration of his tribe-he 
had swung north to the Republican and 
the Platte and south to the Arkansas and 
the Cimarron. As he grew older he 
fought his way up in many a desperate 
struggle with rival after rival till he 
proudly trod the earth the unquestioned 
master of his band. His huge frame de- 
veloped and his thews and sinews became 
as iron. His great hump and neck and 
head were clad in a rough mass of shag- 
gy mane, the wealth of his thick dewlap 
almost swept the ground. His reign 
lasted many a long year and he was every 
inch a king. But lately there had come 
a day (as it must come to all of us) when 
his muscles were less elastic and his 
breath was shorter than of yore. That 
day a younger bull, one of his own sons 
perchance, now in the very prime and 
flower of his age, equal to the monarch 
in weight and strength, superior in 
quickness and in wind, had challenged 
him to mortal combat. They had fought 
for hours, round after round, pushing 
and thrusting, butting and horning, till 
both were fairly spent and almost fore- 
done. But youth will be served, as they 
say in the ring; the younger lasted longer 
and came off victor in the end. 

Deeply the vanquished champion felt 
his disgrace; before the very eyes of his 
cows and of his heifers he saw himself 
put to utter shame. Sullen and savage 
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he withdrew, and passed the night alone 
for the first time, nursing his wrath. To- 
morrow he would be rested; to-morrow 
he would seek his insolent rival again, 
and he would win, or else die fighting, 
fit end for a warrior. To-morrow came 
and the combat was renewed. Alas for 
the old hero! he could neither win nor 
die. For the second time his more — 
youthful and vigorous rival fought him 
to a standstill and left him helpless and 
exhausted, yet with his life whole in him. 

The triumphant victor moved off 
proudly over the hill, accompanied by 
the faithless band; the fallen champion 
saw himself deserted, and he laid himself 
down, longing for the death that would 
not come. There, as he lay, thoughts of 
his lusty youth came back to him; he 
remembered the cool springs of Black 
Squirrel Creek and the sweet pastures 
where he was born, and he desired to. 
taste of them once more. There was vir- 
tue for him in those crystal waters, and 
with the strong rich grama oats of the 
sand hills he would renew his youth; his 
lost vigor would surely come back; after 
that he would return once more and find 
the band—his band—and then the pre- 
suming upstart who had supplanted him 
should learn what he still could do. With 
the thought he felt his strength revive 
a little; he struggled to his feet; he 
turned his shaggy front towards Black 
Squirrel Creek; never since his calfhood 
had he forgotten the exact direction in 
which lay the place where he was reared, 
and thitherward he _ pushed steadily 
ahead. And stealthily behind him and 
on either flank skulked half a.dozen lank 
grey buffalo wolves following. He w.u 
not condescend to notice them. He had 
disdained them all his life; why should 
he now stoop to give them a thought? 
He did not consider that now for the first 
time he was alone, stiff and weak from 
his great battle, with a red gash on nhs 
side left by his rival’s horns, nor knew 
he that the hungry wolves had smelt his 
blood. On, on, he pushed, following an 
old and once well-traveled road that in 
their migration the buffalo had made; it 
ran from the Republican to Big Sandy, 
from Big Sandy to Rush Creek, and from 
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Rush to Black Squirrel Creek; the latter 
part of it was grass-grown now, but his 
instinct led him true. And ever as he 
went the wolves went also; there were 
more of them continually, and continu- 
ally they grew bolder, closing in upon 
their prey. Big Sandy had long been left 
behind, Rush Creek was passed, and the 
edge of the Black Squirrel Creek ranges 
was gained. He stopped to taste the 
first bite of the pastures of his youth. 
Pah, they were dry and dusty now. What 
was it that had changed? Could it be 
he? And the tireless wolves drew nearer 
still, and lay down to rest themselves 
and get ready for the end. They would 
need all their strength for the final on- 
set. 

But the end was not to be quite as they 
imagined, for over the hill on a sudden 
there came a man riding alone. The 
bull did not see him, for his shaggy 
frontlet half concealed his eyes; the 
wolves saw him though, and were on 


their feet in an instant ready for flight. 


The solitary horseman was myself, and 
this was how I came to be there. 

It was early spring, and wherever the 
ground was a little moister or the air a 
trifle warmer than elsewhere, the sweet 
fresh young feed was just beginning to 
start. My band of saddle horses, sick 
and tired of the old dry last year’s grass 
on which they grazed all summer, went 
quite crazy for a bite of the tender 
sprouts of the new growth, and, deserting 
their wonted haunts by Holcombe Hol- 
low, they hunted eagerly for green grass 
all over the country. And so it came 
about that I presently missed two of 
them, nor was it hard to guess that they 
had wandered southwards where the 
grass started earlier. My two cowboys 
were busy breaking in some colts, so I 
left my books (we cattlemen are not ail 
savages, and I read a great deal in win- 
ter) and, saddling up, I started out alone 
to look for the runaways. I searched all 
day without seeing a sign of them, and 
that night, of all places in the world, I 
slept at MacTaggart’s sheep camp. Cat- 
tle and sheepmen as a rule agreed about 
as well as buffaloes and wolves, for where 
the sheep graze the cattle die. In the 


early days we pioneers had boldly pushed 
out on to the great ranges with our 
Texas herds, and we felt ourselves to 
be every bit as much the lords of vue 
prairie as ever the buffalo had in the 
past. But now that our cowboys had 
taught the Indians to keep at a respect- 
ful distance and made the country com- 
paratively safe, these sneaking sheep- 
men were beginning to creep in, digging 
wells where they liked on government 
land and squatting right in the heart of 
our best cattle grazing. Were we, too, 
to follow the buffalo‘and be driven out? 
Was our day of doom at hand? There 
were cattlemen who said “No” to that, 
who resisted by violence, who went at 
night and stampeded flocks of sheep and 
fired into the houses of their owners. But 
I was not one of them. The sheepsmen 
were within their lawful rights, and I, 
John Kimber, was a law and order man, 
first, last, and all the time. Perhaps 
twenty years earlier I might have kicked, 
when I was still young and my blood was 
hotter. But now) that I have grown older 
I see more and more clearly that fate 
will have its way and that the new order 
of things is always built up on the ruins © 
of the old. Well, well. Kismet. Let it 
come, say I. 

And so I went to Mac Taggart’s. I 
had seen him once or twice already in 
Crockett City, but I had avoided his 
shanty; the sight of it in the distance 
was enough to. sicken me, for on my 
range he was the first invader. A rank 
tenderfoot, he was a great, red-faced, 
beefy sort of a man, a British colonist, 
hailing from that very out-of-the-way spot 


in the Gulf of St. Lawrence known as 


Prince Edwards’ Island. Well, I had no 
objection to him on that ground, for it 


' was the sheep I hated, not the man, and 


on the spur of the moment I accepted his 
invitation to stop the night when I met 


him about a mile from his shanty. He 


was on his way out from Crockett and 
he had a pair of really fine young Ameri- 
can mares hitched to his wagon that it 
would do anyone's heart good to see. 
“Lost your horses, heh?” said he in a 
rallying voice, when I told him how I 
came to be there. ‘“That’s what you cat- 
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tlemen are always doing, heh? I cut 
hay for mine and keep ’em tied close 
round home. Safe bind, safe find, heh?” 

I wanted a new name for cheek. Was 
this confounded tenderfoot going to teach 
a frontiersman how to manage his 
horses? 

“Can’t do that sort of thing when 
you’ve got twenty cow-ponies,” said I 
briefly; “‘you can’t tuck ’em up in bed 
every night at home when you’ve got 
to ride hundreds of miles on the round- 
ups after your stock.” 

“Wouldn’t suit my constitution,” laugh- 
ed the fat-faced flock-master. ‘Don’t 
care about riding much, nowise. Nay, 
I don’t so much as own a saddle. Not 
but what I used to gallop around in the 
pasture on the plough horses when I 
was a boy on the farm.” He certainly 
didn’t look much like a horseman as he 
sat there with an old army blanket rolled 
round him on the spring seat of the farm 
wagon. 

‘““A man had better be able to ride,” 
said I, ‘“‘yes, to shoot too, if he’s going 
to live in the Far West. He never 
knows the day when he mayn’t want to 
do one or t’other, and if he does he’ll 
want to do it powerful bad, as the Arkan- 
sas gentleman said.” 

“Well, as for snooting I’ve got a scat- 
ter gun,” he returned. ‘Does to kill 
these long-eared jackass rabbits with 
first rate, and that saves my mutton, 
d’ye see. And then one of the Jackson 
boys has a revolver.” | 

The Jackson boys were twin brothers 
whom he had got to come out from the 
Island to work for him at twenty dollars 
a month. If the Mac in his name meant 
that he was of Scotch blood he certainly 
did no discredit to his ancestry. He was 
canny if ever. a man was, and the idea 
of paying men what I paid my Colorado 
cowboys, forty dollars, would have made 
him feel sick. 

The Jackson boys had just corraled 
the sheep for the night as we reached 
the shanty. They really were the two 
very finest young fellows I ever laid 
eyes on. Each twin was as like the 
- other as two peas, and “six feet four 
and as broad as,a door” was about their 
mark for size. It warmed my heart, even 
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if they were tenderfeet, and sheepherders 
at that, to see friendly faces and listen 
to their innocent talk. I had got into the 
habit of thinking that everybody in 
North America was born, so to speak, 
with a gun in his hand and a six-shooter | 
in his hip pocket, and it was quite a 
relief to run across these Arcadian 
youngsters who knew precious little of 
firearms and nothing at all of bloodshed. 
They had come from a quiet, decent, law- 
abiding district where shooting scrapes 
and Indian fights had scarcely been 
heard of except in story books and I 
vainly tried to make their hair stand on 
end by telling them what the Cheyennes 
had done when they raided us three years 
back. I might picture all the horrors of 
the scalping knife and the stake; but 
they were armed in a happy unconscious- 
ness that made them proof against such 
qualms. 

‘“‘We’ve seen Indians at home,” said 
the younger twin; ‘“there’s plenty of 
Micmac hunters in the woods; and there’s 
bears too; why brother Will here killed 
a bear witn his axe last fall.” 

“Yes,” said I, “and ten of your little 
black bears wouldn’t make one Rocky 
Mountain grizzly. And as for your Mic- 
mac hunters,—well, if the Cheyenne Dog 
Soldiers ever run on to you when you’re 
herding sheep, you’d better get into a 
buffalo wallow with a Winchester or 
they’ll have you on toast.” 

Within an hour after I left them next 
morning I began to think that I had 
found a Cheyenne warrior myself when 


I came in sight of a solitary black object 
more than a mile away that at first I 


took to be nothing less than an Indian 
sitting bent forward over the neck of his 
mount. A cattleman scorns to run from 
a single Indian, and I rode towards him, 
not without caution, though, for there 
might be more of them about but unseen. 
And then of a sudden I made out that 
what I had taken to be the bent back 
of a man on horseback was nothing else 
than the great hump of a solitary old 
buffalo bull. 

- Under cover of the hill I rode undis- 
covered to within eighty yards, and gazed 
at him awhile. He stood motionless, a 


lonely and majestic survivor, type of tue 
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era that was so swiftly passing away. 
I read his history, even as I gazed, in his 
great head hanging low and in the long 
red gash upon his scarred side. And then 
I caught sight of the wolf pack lying 
down in the grass and waiting. I knew 
well what that meant. 

As soon as the pinch of hunger gave 
them courage to attack they would make 
a combined rush at him; the more cun- 
ning ones would bay him in front, always 
avoiding his irresistible charge and the 
fierce toss of those wicked horns, till 
at last the boldest of the cowardly lot, 
seizing his opportunity and springing on 
the victim from behind, with one tearing 
snap of his terrible wolfish fangs, would 
cut the hamstring; and behold the ex- 
monarch of the prairie crippled and help- 
less! Last of all, I saw in my vision the 
fall of the monarch, the disembowelling 
alive and the gruesome-feast of victory. 
Every detail of the cruel scene printed 
itself on my brain while I watched their 
slinking steps as they rose. Should I 
baulk them? Should I end his career 
by a merciful buliet? But I had robes 
and meat enough at home already. “No, 
old warrior,’ quoth I, “you shall go un- 
harmed for me. Live as long as you can, 
and the wolves shan’t get you yet if I 
can help it.” 

With that I suddenly drove spurs to 
my pony and dashed full speed over the 
brow of the hill straight at them. ‘The 
wolves and their prey were equally taken 
by surprise. Away fled: -the buffalo in 
the curious rocking gallop of his kind, 
and as fate ordained it he took a line 
for Mac Taggart’s ranch, while the hun- 
gry wolf pack scattered before me like 
a frightened covey of partridges before 
the stoop of a falcon. I wasted half a 
dozen pistol shots just for the fun of see- 
ing them stretch themselves, but I could 
not afford to waste horse fiesh in riding 
them down, so I presently left them and 
turned once more to renew the search 
for my lost stock. The buffalo bull was 
already out of sight. 

As luck would have it I ran on to my 
two strays a few hours later and brought 
them at evening back to the sheep ranch. 
‘When I rode up I noticed that the sheep 


were already corraled, and the two young 
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giants were kneeling, very busy 
something or other, up on top of the 
shanty. As I came close I saw that they 
were stretching an immense green buffalo 
hide which covered the whole roof. Then 
I knew. 

“Man,” said the younger twin looking 
down at me over the eaves, “Man, but 
you had ought to have been along with 
us here to-day! We’ve had a grand time 
entirely. We've killed a great big buf- 
falo.”’ 

“So I see,” said I, “and I’m wondering 
to myself how you managed to do it 
among you.” 

“Oh it was a grand fight,’”’ he answered 
grinning, “and the boss come mighty 
nigh being killed.”’ 

“How did it all happen?” said I, get- . 
ting down to shift my saddle on to a 
fresh horse. 

“Why, brother Will was out with the 
sheep this morning,” said the young ten- 
derfoot proudly, “when he saw a great 
black thing as big as an elephant coming 
over the hill. At first he didn’t know 
what to think of it and then he guessed 
it must be a real live wild buffalo. So 
he left the sheep, and he ran to camp, 
and halloed to me and the boss that over 
yonder there was a buffalo bull as big 
as a house. And the boss unhitched the 
team, and stripped off the harness all 
but the blind bridles; and he gathered 
the scatter gun and put two loads of 
buck shot in it, and jumped bareback 
on one of the mares) and lit out for the 
buffalo. Me and my brother fetched a 
surcingle, and rolled up a blanket so as 
to make a good pad, as there’s no saddle 
on the place, and we girthed that on to 
the other mare, and then he took his re- 
volver and lit out after the boss. I fol- 


‘lowed on foot, and just as soon as I 


come in sight of them over the hill, I 
saw the boss go galloping up to the 
buffalo, and he loosed off the first barrel 
of the snot gun, and I guess he missed © 
him clean. But the team mare wasn’t 
used to being shot off, and she give a 
big plunge sideways, and the boss rolled 
right off on to the ground, and the buffalo 
seed him there and come at him. And 
right as he lay, without getting up, for 
he was a goodish bit shaken, the boss 
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slung the gun across his thigh and loosed 
off again and hit the buffalo as he came 
up in the near foreleg and that charge 
of buckshot broke the bone, and the 
buffalo was sort of turned aside so that 
he missed his charge. Then the boss 
scrambled on to his feet and started to 
run away, but the buffalo came after him 
on three legs and caught up with him in 
a moment. Man, it was grand to see. 
The boss saw that the near leg hung 
loose, so he turned sharp to the left 
and ran in a little circle and-the buf- 
falo kept circling after him. That near 
fore leg being broken, the buffalo had 
hard work to turn and as long as the boss 
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“The boss sl 


could whirl short to the left the bull’s 
horns missed him every time. But .¢ 
was just nip and tuck, I can tell you, and 
the boss is a big fleshy man and he soon 
gets short of wind. Three minutes more 
and I guess the buffalo ’d have got him. 
But then came my brother on the other 
mare, and he hung on tight to the sur- 
cingle with one hand for fear she’d jolt 
him off, and with the other he loosed off 
all six shots out of the revolver at the 
old bull, and the very last shot went 
into his lungs and he fell down, and bled 
at the mouth, and died. And you’d have 
laughed to see the boss set down beside 
him and puff and pant and snort and 


ung the gun across his thigh.’- 


blow. Fair tuckered out he was. But, 
man, what a monstrous size a buffalo is. 
I reckon it took us nigh three hours to 
skin him and cut him up; and then the 
boss put strychnine in the offal for the 
wolves and started straight off to peddle 
the meat around in town. “Poor as it 
is,’ says he, “ ’twill fetch three cents a 
pound in Crockett, and the four quarters 
will weigh a thousand pounds. [ll net 
thirty dollars.” 

Thrifty MacTaggzgart! 

By this time I had shifted my saddle 
on to one of my runaways, and now I 


swung myself into the seat, and driving 


the two loose horses before me I started 


for my night ride homewards. Dimly 
through the gathering dusk I saw the 
hungry grey wolves busy over the 
poisoned entrails as I passed the spot 
where the king of the prairie had fallen. 

“Good night, old hero,” I sighed, “your 
day is over; your time had come; all my 
good will could not give you an hour’s 
longer life; it did but hasten your end. 
I reckon my day is pretty nigh over too. 
The cattleman is no more wanted here 


than the buffalo, and these tenderfeet 


look on one as preity nearly as wild as 
the other. You faced the Indians and 
the wolves and the blizzards for many 
a day before your time came; so, we cat- 
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tlemen have borne the brunt of it, and 
now we are to give place to a set of 
creeping sheep herders who can neither 
ride nor shoot. And yet, old warrior, 
they are successful: they cover their roof 
with your hide, they make your offal 
bait for wolves, and they sell your meat 
for thirty dollars in the market place. 
“But after all—does the success belong 
to these men? Was it the strength of 
your own sons that drove you out of the 
herd to die alone? Was it not old age 
that tamed your strength, the inevitable 
fate against which even the Gods strive 
in vain? And is it not the same inevit- 
able fate that drives me forth, and not 
these men who are my brothers? I can- 
not fight them, they are but the blind 
tools of destiny, the forefront of the 


crowds that are rolling westward with 
as irresistible an impulse as that which 
ruled the migration of the buffalo herds. 
The flood of men will sweep onwarl, and 
in their turn farmers with their ploughs 
will come to oust these shepherds as 
they have ousted me. Each one of us 
has but 

‘A moment’s halt, a momentary taste 
Of being, from the well amid the waste 
And lo! the phantom caravan has reached 
The nothing it set out from—’ 

“And we men can see the doom coming 
and cannot avert it nor struggle against 
it. For the end is denied to me that was 
granted to you. One thing, old warrior, 
I envy you and one thing only. You died 
fighting, and that was what your great 
heart desired.” 
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The Anatomy of the Automobile 


BY H. JOHNSON 


UTOMOBILES are com- 
monly divided into 
three classes, according 
to the motive power em- 
ployed: 1.Steam; 2. 
Gasoline; 3. Electric. A 
more accurate classifi- 
cation would be into 


those propelled by (1) steam engines; 


(2) internal combustion or explosive mo- 
tors, and (3) electric motors. Of the 
first two classes, ninety percent use gaso- 
line for fuel. A few types of class 1 burn 
kerosene, heavy oils, coke or coal, while 
in class 2, alcohol and gasoline mixed 
have been successfully used. 

The simplest form of automobile 
mechanism is the electric, consisting of 
one (or two) motors, enclosed in a dust- 


ness of motor, 


proof, oil-tight case geared to the driv- 
ing wheels, and supplied with electric 


_ energy from a storage or secondary bat- 


tery, through a rheostat or controller. If 
the battery were durable, light, or even 
moderate in weight, of elastic energy and 
capable of quick replenishment, the elec- 
tric automobile would undoubtedly large- 
ly supplant both the remaining classes. 
It is superior to class 1 in absence of 
fire, heat, high pressure and steam ex- 
haust; to class 2 in noiselessness, cool- 
certainty of operation 
(granting a good battery) ana absence 
of manual labor in starting the engine. 
Much is yet to be developed, however, 
in the electrical battery. At present the 
electrical automobile is heavy, of lim- 
ited mileage and speed, incapable of 


Most powerful automobile in America. 


Holt Bros’. 


Traction Machine hauling 


California-Street Railroad “baby carriage,” with cable, doing work of 50 horses. 
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severe hill work, and the varying condi- 
tions of country touring. It is, however, 
the vehicle par excellence for ladies driv- 
ing on level and smooth pavements, and 
for delivery wagons in city use. | 
It seems hardly necessary to say that 
the power mechanism of the steam auto- 
mobile consists of an engine, boiler, fire- 
box and suitable tanks for fuel and water. 
An amazing ingenuity has been shown 
in obtaining the maximum of power with 
a minimum, of weight and space. Steam, 
which is generally carried at a working 
pressure of 200 pounds to the square 
inch, is generated by lighting a match. 
There is no limit to the efficiency of this 
type as long as the fuel and water supply 
is replenished. Control of speed and 
power is absolute, the mechanism is prac- 
tically noiseless, and the constant elastic 
“pull” of steam power enables this type 
of motor vehicle to successfully perform 
prodigies of mountain climbing and work- 
ing through heavy sand and mud. As 
already stated, gasoline is used for fuel 
in nearly all steam machines, on account 
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of its fluidity, cleanliness, and ease of 
evaporation, for it is the vapor of gasoline 
generated by heat and mixed with air 
that is burned, not the liquid itself. This 
affords a fire of great heat and absolute 
smokelessness, and is as readily con- 
trolled as an ordinary gas jet. A simple 
and reliable automatic device cuts down 
the fire when the carriage is stopped — 
and opens it up again as soon as the 
throttle valve is released. Steam can 
be generated three minutes after light- 
ing the fire. It is impossible to explode 
the boiler under any conditions, nor can 
the engine be disabled except through the 
grossest misuse and neglect. For all- 
around efficiency the steam carriage is 
by far the best type, as well as the cheap- 
est in initial cost. The operating ex- 
pense, however, is considerably greater 
than in class 2, the hydrocarbon or in- 
ternal combustion engine showing a sav- 
ing of from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
over a steam engine of equal power. 
An electric motor rotates an armature 
through magnetic attraction, induced by 


Holt Bros’. machine hauling Jumber in Tulare County, over country roads. 


(See page 202.) 
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General Plan of the Locomobile. 


passing a current of electricity through 
insulated wires surrounding a soft iron 
core. In the steam engine, the pressure 
of steam admitted alternately to each 
end of a cylinder, pushes a piston back 
and forth, this reciprocating motion be- 
ing transformed to a rotory one through 
the medium of piston rod, connecting rod 
and crank. As in the case of the loco- 
motive, steam automobiles are generally 
fitted with two cylinders acting on a sin- 
gle crank shaft, with cranks set at right 
angles, thus avoiding dead centers. Re- 
versing or “backing up” is_ effected 
through the ordinary Stephenson link 
motion. The speed record for all types 
of motor cars is held by a steam vehicle 
of French manufacture. This machine 


was driven a kilometre in twenty-nine 
and three-fifths seconds, a speed of 
seventy-eight miles per hour. The en- 
gine had four single-acting cylinders and 
the steam pressure carried was 750 
pounds to the square inch. Kerosene 
was the fuel. 

When the German, Otto, invented the 
gas engine he little imagined that, a 
few years after, motors of similar type 
would be hurling monster automobiles 
over the public highways at velocities 
that put to shame the fastest express 
trains. Single miles in 51 seconds, jour- 
neys of 500 miles at an average speed 
of 54 miles an hour, runs a thousand miles 
in length without a stop; all these have 
already been accomplished by the prevail- 
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ing type of gasoline motor car. 

A mixture of gasoline vapor with air 
explodes violently on contact with flame 
or an electric spark. This explosion 
taking place in the cylinder of a gasoline 
engine, drives the piston outward, as 
the explosion of a charge of powder drives 
the bullet from a gun. This impulse is 
communicated to a rotating shaft by a 
connecting rod and crank. A heavy fly- 
wheel carries the shaft around and forces 
the piston back, thus expelling the burnt 
gas; continuing its revolution the next 
outward stroke of the piston sucks in 
a fresh charge of the explosive mixture, 
the following inward stroke closes the 
exhaust valve and compresses the charge, 
which is then fired by an electric spark, 
giving a second impulse to the fly-wheel. 
It will be seen that the power is applied 
through a succession of sharp and dis- 
tinct impulses like a boy’s whip-top, that 
the engine must be tunned over by hand 
to such in its initial charge, obtain its 
first compression and spark the mixture 
before it will run from its own impulse. 
The engine is therefore disconnected 
from the driving wheels and should be 
running steadily before the clutch is 
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thrown in and the carriage started. The 
hydro-carbon motor is powerful, smooth- 
running when multiple cylindered, and 
very economical in the use of fuel. It 
should be always ready to start on the 
turn of the crank, without waiting to get 
up steam or charge a battery, and when 
once started will, if properly lubricated, 
run indefinitely without attention as long 
as the gasoline holds out. Unless the 
exhaust gases are properly muffled, it is 
exceedingly noisy; if the carburetor, 
which vaporizes the gasoline and mixes 
it with air, is inefficient, the power of 
the motor is lost, while irregular or weak 
sparking causes the engine to miss ex- 
plosions and result in low speed and 
waste of fuel. 

The popular form of steam carriage 
was designed in 1897 by two New Eng- 
land brothers. Over six thousand of this 
type of automobiles are in use to-day. 
The running gear is of steel tubing, the 
wheels of bicycle pattern, and the tires 
pneumatic. In the rear of the body of 
the car is the water tank of from 16 to 
50 gallons capacity. In the center is. 
located the boiler, fourteen inches in 
diameter in the runabout size, thirteen 


The automobile in a California flower fiesta. 
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inches high, cylindrical in form and fitted — 
with three hundred half-inch copper flues, 
through which the flame and hot gases 
pass. Such a boiler contains nearly forty- 
four square feet of heating surface and 
easily generates four and one-half horse 
power. ic is unexplodable, as the flues 
are the weakest parts and a collapse of 
any one of them simply puts out the fire 
and stops the carriage. These boilers. 
are tested to 750 pounds cold water pres- 
sure, a factor of safety of 350 per cent 
over their actual use. Bolted underneath 
the boiler is the burner, a gas-tight hol- 
low disc, perforated on the top with over 
two thousand minute holes, through 
which the mixed gas and air escapes 
to burn in the fire-box. Directly in front 
of the boiler, and hinged to a cross-beam 
on the body, is the double cylindered ver- 
tical engine. This may be swung forward 
to take up the slack of the driving chain, 
due to wear. With a 14-inch boiler, the 
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The standard boiler. 


engine is usually of two and one-half inch 
bore by three and one-half inch stroke. 
There is one common steam chest be- 
tween the cylinders, fitted with ordinary 
“D” slide valves and link motion for re- 
versing the engine. Centrally on the 
engine shaft is keyed a chain sprocket, 
from which the chain extends to a larger 
one on the rear axle. The usual gearing 
is two and one-half revolutions of the en- 
gine to one of the driving wheels. Within 
the carriage body and on the right side 
of the engine is the muffler, a copper 
cylinder through which the exhaust steam 
passes before finally emerging under the 
rear of the machine. On the left side 
is a copper air tank of about three gal- 
lons capacity, which is connected to the 
gasoline tank under the footboard, the 
latter holding five gallons, sufficient for 
a run of fifty miles. 3 

The process of getting under way may 
be briefly described as follows: The gaso- 
>line and water tanks being filled and 
boiler two-thirds full, pressure is turned 
on the fuel, which forces it through a 
vaporizer in the fire-box that has been 
previously heated... This converts it into 


a gas; it is mixed with air and ignited 


in the fire-box, giving a smokeless, odor- 
less blue flame of great heat. Within 
a minute or two the water begins to 
boil, and the pressure mounts rapidly to 
the point where the automatic regulator 
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cuts down the fire. The automobile will 
now stand for hours if desired, with 
steam up, ready to start instantly at a 
touch of the throttle. The reduced flow 
of gasoline vapor to the burner, when 
standing, should be regulated so nicely 
that the fire will neither make steam 
rapidly nor be blown out by the wind. 
Water is supplied to the boiler as re- 
quired, while running, from a pump 
worked by the engine. This feed may be 
either automatic or be regulated by the 
operator. It is found that the delicate 
mechanism necessary for an automatic 
supply is liable to disarrangement 
through vibrations and choking; from 
sediment, and the great majority of steam 
vehicles are fitted with a simple by-pass 
valve, which may be opened or closed 
with a touch of the operator’s finger. 
There is a@ common but erroneous im- 
pression that this matter of the water 
feed engrosses the chaffeur’s attention 
to the exclusion of scenery and social 
conversation. Nothing is farther from 
the fact. The writer has driven a com- 
panion in a steam carriage of well known 
make thirty miles, probably operating 
the by-pass a dozen times, and had his 
friend insist that the water feed was 
automatic, as he had watched him closely 
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and “he had simply given it no attention 
whatever.” 

In running the steam automobile, every 
function is arranged to be under the in- 
stant control of the operator. The steer- 
ing lever rests in his left hand, the throt- 
tle or steam valve in his right. Under 
his right foot is a powerful brake, under 
the left a loud alarm bell. A mirror shows 
the water level in the guage glass, while 
water feed, reverse lever, fire shut-off and 
safety lock are in easy reach of his fin- 
gers. All that is necessary to run an au- 
tomobile successfully is to keep a cool 
head, avoid reckless driving, and under- 
stand your machine. To know that open- 
ing valve “A” or “B” produces certain 
results is not enough. Find out why it 
produces that result, then if it fails to 
work, you can repair it. Be satisfied 
with a moderate speed, unless the road is _ 
absolutely smooth, and never run fast 
enough to pull steam below the full pres- 
sure. The greatest enemy to the motor 
car is vibration; the machine that is run 
at an average pace of twelve miles an 
hour will last ten times as Iong as that 
which is forced to twenty-five. ; 

A relative table of desirable points in 
the three classes of automobiles will be 
of interest to the prospective purchaser. 


A Columbia Victoria. 
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S represents the steam class, G the ex- 
plosive motor class, and E the electric: 


S. $650 to $2550 

E. 750 to 4000 

G. 600 to 15000 
2. Economy of operation ....... G. S. E 
3. Speed (short distances) ..... Ss. G. E 
4. Speed (long distances) ...... G. S.. E 
5. Simplicity of parts ........... E. S. G 
7. Simplicity of operation....... EK. S. G 
8. Reliability (certainty of opera- 

9. Noiselessness S. E.G 
10. Absence of vibration........ Ss. E. G 
11. Mileage on charge.......... G. S. E 
E. G. S 
13. Power for weight ......... Ss. G. E 
14; of . S. G. E 
15. Average annual cost of re- 

16. Accuracy of control....... E..:G. 
17. Safety (in the event of mis- 

use; all are safe if properly 

18. Quickriess in getting ready to 

19. Suitability for lady drivers..E. S. G. 
20. Capability for emergency 

21. Non-effect on horses ........ E. S. G 


22. Summary of 21 desirable features: 
Most desirable.....S, 9. G, 6. E, 6 
Counting ist place as 3, 2d as 2, and 

3rd as 1, we have: 


The average mileage of the steam carri- 
age on a tank of water is 30; on a tank 
of gasoline, 50; a cost of one and seven- 
tenths cents per mile at Pacific Coast 
prices for same. The hydrocarbon 


motors use less gasoline, as previously | 


stated, but require so much more expen- 
sive cylinder oil of the highest grade that 
the total running expenses is about the 
same as the best steam vehicles. The 
storage battery yields far less electrical 
energy than is put into it, and the run- 
ning expense, without figuring the cost 
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of renewal of battery elements, depends 
on the local cost per kilowatt. 

The fashionable motor car of Europe 
and the East to-day is undoubtedly the 
gasoline machine of the French type, 
with either fixed or removable tonneau 
seats, but the high initial cost has con- 
fined their sale to a small percentage of 
the cheaper and more easily understood 
steam rigs. 

California is a paradise for the auto- 
mobilist, as well as for the wheelman and 
lover of outdoor life. Its hard soil makes 
excellent roads at small expense, the 
rainy season is short, and does not ser- 
iously interfere with the use of the horse- 
less vehicle. Bastern troubles from 
freezing of water pipes and cylinder jack- 
ets are absolutely unknown. No more 
delightful way of enjoying a summer out- 
ing exists than to take an automobile 
trip through Lake County, visiting the 
various watering places, bowling over 
the fine sprinkled roads and climbing the 
mountain passes. Several of the more 
venturesome have made the Yosemite 
trip successfully, while there would ve . 


“no difficulty in running a steam carriage 


or good multiple-cylindered gasoline rig 
from Mt. Shasta to San Diego. 

There is a wide-spread and false im- 
pression that the automobile is still an 
experiment and that it is continually 
breaking down. The facts of the case 
are that ninety-five per cent of the mis- 


haps result from reckless driving, inat- 


tention to the machinery, or absolute ig- . 
norance of the first principles of me- 
chanics. ‘An ounce of prevention is 
worth a ton of cure” would be the revised 
Five minutes 
spent in looking over the nuts, bolts, and 
bearings before starting might prevent 
an exasperating breakdown, far from help 
or ‘duplicate parts. If one has no me- 
chanical tastes, “don’t understand mac- 
chinery,”’ he should cultivate them, ham- 
mer the “why and wherefor” in to his 
head and then see how much more self- 
reliant he will feel in operating his ma- 
chine and how much more pleasure he 
will get out of it. Buy a good car, made 
throughout by a responsible maker of 
long experience. Beware of the “assem- 
bled” automobile, whose various parts 
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and fittings are collected by the small 
vendor from the uttermost parts of the 
earth. Assure yourself that the motors 
are made strictly to gauge, so that any 
damaged portion can be replaced without 
loss of time or expense of fitting. When 
you get your machine, don’t lend it or 
allow your coachman to run it. The lat- 
ter will either ruin your automobile or 
your horse, after running the auto. Study 
it, “go slow” at the beginning, and don’t 
“take chances.” You will soon be able 
to fly along safely at a speed that will 
exhilarate you, and handle the car in 
city traffic quicker and better than a vet- 
eran cab driver. 

A great many persons are laboring 
under the impression that the price of au- 
tomobiles is out of all proportion to the 
manufacturing cost. “Automobiles will 
come down, as bicycles have, etc.” In 
the first place, a reliable, serviceable 
motor car can be purchased in the United 
States cheaper than in any other coun- 
try in the world, notwithstanding that 
England has no protective tariff, and 
other countries but an eighth to a third 
of ours. It must be borne in mind that 
no piece of machinery in existence is 
liable to receive such rough usage as the 
automobile. The vibration and shocks 
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received in running at high speed over 
American roads is terrific. Nothing but 
the very finest material and workmanship 
will withstand this service. Where the 


_ bicycle is fitted with malleable iron cast- 


ings and pressed sheet bearings, the mo- 


‘tor vehicle requires steel forgings and 


wearing parts turned on lathes from the 
costliest tool steel. The bicycle is now 
built like a sewing machine, the auto- 
mobile like a locomotive. Wheels, run- 
ning gear, body, in fact all parts of the 
self-propelled vehicle, must con- 
structed on an entirely different and in- 
finitely more expensive basis than the 
horse-drawn carriage. Attempts to drive 
a carriage by attaching a motor to it, 
have invariably resulted in tearing the 
vehicle all to pieces. Automobile manu- 
facturers have found it necessary to de- 
vote all their energies to strengthening 
their output, not cheapening it. Notwith- 
standing the large number of motor cars 
that have been sold in this country, the 
writer has learned of but two instances 
where dividends have been declared out 
of the profits of the business. Several 
of the poorer concerns have failed, and 
it has been amply demonstrated that 
the industry is not one for the small 
mechanic or the carriage builder. 
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Apricot Orchard, Yolc County. 


Orchards, Vineyards and Farms of Yolo County 


BY CAROLINE M OLNEY. 


OLO County, which lies 
in the very heart of the 
great Sacramento Val- 
ley, comprising 1,018 
square miles, or 650,880 
acres, of the most fer- 
tile and productive 
land, is bounded on che 
west by Lake and Napa counties, on the 
south by Solano, the north by Colusa, 
and on the east by Sutter and Sacra- 
mento counties, with the Sacramento 
river running the full length of its east- 
ern border. : 

Scientists tell us that the nearby moun- 
tainous country was originally volcanic, 
that the richest material was thrown 


out, and by the action of heat and other 
combined forces of nature, there was com- 


- posed a rich detritus soil which through 


countless ages has been carried down the 
narrow canyons by the -flood waters in 
to the valley and deposited until there 
is a depth of 30 or 40 feet. As a result 
the Yolo county farmer, orchardist and 
vineyardist is able to place in the mar- 
kets at home and abroad a great va- 
riety of fruits, grains, berries and garden 
truck, which is noted the world over 
for superior quality and early develop- 
ment. The first luscious deciduous fruits 
in the markets are shipped from this 
county. Here under cultivation are some 


of the largest and finest almond orchards 
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Walnut tree and vineyard near Woodland. 


im the world, and the grape industry, 
which includes (raisin, wine and table), 
is most profitable. The fig, cherry, 
prune, pear, olive, orange, lemon and 
‘berries of all kinds are grown to per- 
fection, while cereals are produced in 
great quantities and shipped to all parts 
of the world. 

This rich alluvial soil seems especially 
‘well adapted to numerous. products 
Other than those mentioned; as hops, 
green peas, onions, beans, tomatoes, corn, 
‘sugar beets and flax are grown in abun- 
‘dance. 

Yolo county contributes each year 
from its four creameries and four skim- 
ming stations its share of butter to the 
‘dairy markets. The finest horses, mules, 
sheep, cattle and hogs are raised here 
principally for stock purposes. 

Land is cheap, considering its great 
fertility, and water is plentiful, the land 
being irrigated from three streams, Pu- 
tah and Cache Creeks, and the Sacra- 
mento river, which are beautiful, with 
their great volumes of water flowing 
gently down to the sea, bordered with 
feathery willows and stately trees of 


other varieties as well as the wild grape 
and rose. 

Shipping facilities are excellent both 
by water and rail, the county-seat being 
only eighty-six miles from San Francisco, 
the natural metropolis of the west, and 
twenty-two miles from Sacramento, the 
capital of the State of California and the 
largest shipping point for deciduous fruits 
on the Pacific Coast. 

The average rainfall is 16.59 inches. 
Owing to topographical conditions, lati- 
tude does not control the climate, which 
is most healthful. The heat of summer 
is not excessive, the evenings are delight- 
ful, and the nights cool, the average sum- 
mer temperature being 77.7, and that of 
winter 48.3. The average annual tempera- 
ture is 62.8. 


While the Easterner seeks his fireside . 


for comfort, the Yolo orchardist is pick- 


ing fruit from his trees, flowers from his . 


garden, and is comfortable in his out- 
of-door life. Over well-kept public roads, 
shaded by the stately walnut, one may 
drive for miles through a beautiful pro- 
ductive country; on either side of these 
roads can be seen orchards and vine- 
yards heavily laden with ripening fruit, 
vast grain fields, from which the farmer 
is at this time of year reaping his golden 
harvest, extensive pasture lands where 
roam at will, to feed or rest under the 
shade of the massive oaks which beautify 
the landscape, herds of cattle and sheep. 

Very often one gets a glimpse of com- 
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Creamerie, Knight’s Landing. 
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White oak tree in grain field near Woodland. 


modious and comfortable country homes, 
surrounded by beautiful gardens, where 
bloom in perfection and profusion every 
variety of flower, from the graceful rose 
to the sweet, but humble, violet. Trees 
of many varieties, both useful and orna- 
mental, including palms of various kinds, 
add much to the attractiveness of these 
homes. 

Yolo county has a record that can be 
equaled by no other county in the State. 
It has the lowest tax rate, does not 
owe a dollar, and has an assessable valu- 
ation of over $16,000,000. In proportion 
to its population it has the largest bank- 
ing capital. Its churches, homes and 
public buildings are a credit to a pro- 
gressive and enterprising community. 
It has a fine public school system un- 

der the guiding hand of Mrs. S. E. Peart, 
who is said to be one of the most com- 
petent officials ever to have filled the 
responsible position of Superintendent of 
Public Schools of Yolo county. With all 
the advantages of beauty, health and 
wealth at their command the residents 
of this county should consider themselves 


wonderfully blessed. No equal area has 
so much to offer of richness and produc- 
tiveness to the home seeker. Its indus- 
tries are varied, its interests diversified, 
and vast opportunities present themselves 
for investment. : 

Woodland was so named from the many 
grand and spreading oaks that graced its 
site in the beginning, but which have 
largely disappeared. Howevery, the resi- 
dent streets are lined on both sides with 


shade trees of many varieties; its homes 


are many of them beautiful, with their 
well-kept gardens. In that of Dr. and Mrs. 
H. D. Lawhead is a bearing date palm 
six years old. Woodland is the county- 
seat, and has a population of 3,500. 
It is centrally located and_ directly 
on the line of the North Pacific Railroad 
(Southern Pacific system.) The city is 
incorporated under the fifth class, has 
a good sewer system, owns its own water 
works (an example which might well be 
followed by larger cities). It has also 
a gas and electric light and power plant, 
which is a branch of the Bay Counties 
Power Company. This company fur- 
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Scene on Main Street, Woodland. 


nishes power in abundance for mills, irri- 
gating and other purposes, including that 
for a 50 horse-power motor for pumping 
the city water. Much of the gas manu- 
factured by this company is used for 
fuel during the summer months. Wood- 
land also has a city hall, a free library, 
and is considered quite an educational 
center, having a high school, three gram- 


Bearing date palm, garden of Dr. 
and Mrs. H. D. Lawhead, Woodland. 


mar schools, an academy, and a business 
college. 

Woodland is also noted as an excep- 
tional city of culture, refinement and re- 
search, having two literary clubs, the 
Shakespeare and the Mutual, whicu have 
been in existence a fifth of a century, 
and which during that time have never 


Main Street, Woodland. 
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First street, Woodland. 


missed one meeting, an unusual record 
and one worthy of note; another pro- 
gressive organization is the Woman’s 
Improvement Club, which has a large 
membership, co-operating with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Mayor of the 


city, W. P. Craig, and the city Trustees, 
and is doing a good work for the up- 
building of its already well-kept and at- 
tractive city. In this little city may be 
found churches of all denominations, two 
weekly, one semi-weekly, and two daily 


Representative store, Woodland. 
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Dairy calves. 


Harvest field, Yolo County. 
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Short-horned Durhams, Bullard Ranch. 


papers. Woodland is well-protected by 
a fire department, and among its indus- 
tries may be named a large fruit packing 
house, a raisin seeding plant, a new can- 
nery now in operation, and a 100-barrel 
flour mill, of which T. B. Gibson is Presi- 
dent. This will be finished about the 
first of September, 1902, and will, when 
ready for operation, be equipped with 
all the latest improved milling ma- 
chinery, and will be run by electric 


+» 


power; also in the course of construc-- 
tion is a well-built corrugated iron ware- 
house, with a storage capacity of 5,000: 
tons of grain. There are two creameries. 
in operation, a few items gathered from. 
one of which may be of interest and 
show the possibilities for creamery colo-- 
nies in this locality. Milk in large quan- 
tities is supplied by farmers who own 
small ranches; alfalfa is the principal 
feed, and one acre will keep from three- 


Pumping plant near Davisville. 
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Merino Bucks, Bullard Ranch, Woodland. 


to five cows. The monthly output of 
butter is thirteen tons, and the average 
market price of butter in Sacramento is 
22% cents per pound. 

This is a joint stock company, and was 
started November 1, 1895. The stock is 


principally owned by the farmers, the. 


farmer to receive all the produce sells 
for, excepting the actual cost of manu- 
facture. The first year’s production 
amounted to $20,000, with a gradual in- 
crease until on November 1, 1901, the 
total amounted to $71,000. This creamery 
has paid eight per cent dividends, and 
during its existence there has never 
been left at night a pound of butter un- 
sold. 

Many ranches in the vicinity of Wood- 
land are stocked with registered cattle 
and imported sheep, while others are ue- 
voted to producing grain and alfalfa. 


One of the typical ranches in this local- ° 


ity is owned by Mr. Vaugh, who also rep- 
resents this district in the Board of 
Supervisors. These fine herds are 
being constantly increased and im- 
proved. From some of these ranches 
fine animals are shipped to all parts 
of the world for stock purposes. Gain- 
ing as this industry is, a world-wide 
reputation, it is already considered one 
of the most important. 

Between Knight’s Landing and Wood- 


Steam harvester, Fair Ranch. 


land, and about three miles north of the 
county-seat, is a large colony of or- 
chards and vineyards grown in rich, allu- 
vial soil. Avenues and borders of olives, 
figs and walnuts, complete small acreages 
of peaches, apricots, almonds, prunes, and 
pears. The orange and lemon thrive vig- 
orously here, and the soil. is admirably 
adapted to the culture of berries and 
small fruits, which are shipped in large 
quantities from this point. 

A large irrigation plant in operation 
on the south side of Cache Creek and 
near the bridge, caught my attention as 
I was passing by. It is almost hidden, 
except for the tall smoke-stack in a dense 
growth of the wild grape vine. I found 
that water was being raised by steam 
from the creek at the rate of 5,000 gallons 
per minute, and was being carried about 


Home of Dr. and Mrs. H. D. Lawhead, 
Woodland. 
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Woodland Milling Company. 


a mile and a quarter away to neighboring 
orchards. This plant will send water 
to every part of the tract, known as The 
Maples, which has yet about 250 acres 
not under cultivation. The Zinfandel and 
seedless Sultana vines here and in this 
vicinity, have a record second to none for 
quantity and quality of crops, yielding 
from seven to ten tons per acre of wine 
grapes, that are very rich in saccharine 
strength, and over a ton of seedless rai- 
sins to the acre. Yolo County leads in tne 
production of seedless Sultanas, and con- 
trols the market of the State. This land 
also raises fine alfalfa, has shipping sta- 
tions right in the center of the tract, 
and is valued in an uncultivated state 
at $100 per acre. 

Yolo, or Cacheville, as it was formerly 
named, is located in the center of the 
alfalfa and grain district. One of the 
extensive and prosperous farms in this 
vicinity which may be mentioned is that 
of Supervisor Hoppin. The famous Yolo 
Orchard, also, is near there, and com- 
prises 500 acres. It is a comparatively 
new orchard, and is beautiful in its per- 
fect and high state of cultivation. Estab- 
lished here is a skimming station, which 
distributes annually $20,000. 

Further on the towns of Blacks and 
Dunnigan (the home of Supervisor 
Decker), are more especially located in 
the grain sections and are extensive 
shipping points. ; 

Knight’s Landing, situated on the west 


13 


2 


Warehouse of the Woodland Milling Co. 


bank of the Sacramento river, and on the 


branch line of the Southern and Central 


Pacific Kailroad, has a well organized 
graded school, churches, a good hotel, 
three warehouses for storing grain, and 
is considered one of the best shipping 
points on the river. It also has a cream- 
ery, which is in a very prosperous con- 
dition. This is a stock company, and 
pays eight per cent dividends. The out- 
put of butter is 400 pounds per day, the 
average price being 22% cents per pound 
in Sacramento. 

There is a demand from the wholesaler 
to increase the supply of butter. The 
opportunity for producing milk in this 
locality is almost unlimited. It is esti- 
mated that this section could, under 
proper conditions, be made to produce one 
hundred thousand pounds of milk 
per day. In the vicinity of Knight’s 
Landing the products are mostly grain 
and stock. On the river the late crops 
consist of broom-corn, beans, buckwheat 
and Egyptian corn. Some small fruits 
and some fine orchards may also be 
found here. | 

Perhaps the largest farm in Yolo 
County is at Knight’s Landing and known 
as the Fair Ranch. It contains 12,v. 
acres, which are tilled and the crops har- 
vested with all the latest improved farm- 
ing machinery, among which may be 
named steam plows and harvesters. Three 
camps are kept for the convenience of tne 
laborers. Plows start to work in the 
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Taking grain to the warehouse. 


morning, and plow a straight line for 
five miles, returning by noon, having 
made one round. One year this ranch 
produced 85,000 sacks of wheat, each 
sack containing 135 pounds, or 2% bush- 
els. This property is soon to be subdi- 
vided and colonized. The land in this 
locality is a rich alluvial deposit, and 
every advantage is claimed for it. One 
man in July is planting 40 acres to beans. 
Orange trees bear heavily. At uyudge 
Snowball’s home I saw a family orchard 
of one acre from which he says he can 
pick some kind of ripe fruit every month 
of the year. Sugar beets that gave a high 
test of saccharine strength, have been 
grown in this locality. 

Knight’s Landing, before the advent of 
railroads, and when all the transportation 
was done by steamer, was the largest 
town in Yolo County, and with so many 
facilities presenting themselves in. the 
way of soil, climate and transportation 
there seems little or no reason why it 
should not regain its old time prestige. 

From Woodland to. Davisville, over 
some ten miles of good public roads made 
beautiful by the green and shade of grand 
old oaks, the fig, the olive, and the lofty 
walnut, one finds again by the way-side 
immense grain fields and stock ranches, 
varied with fine deciduous orchards and 
heavily fruit-bearing vineyards. 

Davisville, situated on the north side 
of Putah Creek, on the south line of the 


county, is a railroad junction: for ail 


points, a very important shipping point 


for all kinds of cereals, fruits, and live 
stock, as well as a trading center for 
the outlying districts. It has several 
churches, a public school which is 
graded, two hotels, a skimming station, 
livery stables and a local paper. 

The land in the vicinity of Davisville 
is rich, and while it produces fine cereals 
and fruits, it seems especially adapted 
to the growing of almonds, and can be 


Supervisor Decker’s home at 


Dunnigan. 
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Knight’s Landing, Main Street. 


purchased from $00 to $100 per acre. 
Almond trees are easily grown and 
readily handled, and they become remu- 
nerative in four years. After this time 
they begin to increase in value, and a 
good average crop is 10 pounds to the 
tree, 76 trees to the acre. The average 
price is 10 cents per pound. It costs 
about 3 cents to gather, hull and sack 
for the market. Almonds are shipped 
by the first of July. There are in Yolo 
county this year about 600 tons of 3'- 
monds, and the market price is expected 
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to be 10% cents for the season. 

In January, 1887, twenty-five of the al- 
mond growers in tue vicinity of Davis- 
ville met and organized for mutual benefit 
the Almond Growers’ Association. ‘lae 
need of such an association was keenly 
felt, and by working together harmcn- 
iously this pioneer association has greatly 
improving the prices and the methods of 
marketing the nut. The Davisville al- 
monds are claimed by buyers to be the 
finest produced, and set the standard 
for the State. 

The co-operation of the almond grow- 
ers of this section has increased the 
price in four years from 8% to 13% 
cents. The proceeds from the crop ship- 
ped in 1887 amounted to $33,000; in 1902, 


the output will amount to about $46,000. 


The highly-cultivated orchard and vine- 
yard of the Larue place attracts atten- 
tion. 

One of the interesting industries wor- 
thy of mention is a fruit nursery, the 
property of Mr. Eli Snider. It contains 
700,000 seedling stock, to be budded and 
ready for sale during the winters of 
1893 and 1894. One hundred thousand of 
these have been contracted to one party. 
Three hundred thousand grape cuttings, 
including all the leading varieties of wine 
and raisin, are to be ready for the com- 


Steam harvester, Fair Ranch. 
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Almond huller, invented by Walter G. Read, Davisville. 


ing winter sale. Yearling stock brings 
$100 per thousand, grapes from $10 to 
$15 per thousand, June budded stock, $75 
per thousand. This nursery covers 20 
acres. Ten-men are constantly employed 
budding, trimming and cultivating the 
baby trees and vines that they may grow 
strong and be ready at the proper time 
for the market. 

Another enterprise which attracts at- 
tention is the manufacturing of machines 
by Walter G. Read for hulling almonds 
and cracking apricot pits. The machines 
are run by six horse-power gasoline en- 
gines. The canneries and drying yards 
save the pits of the apricots. These are 
then cracked by this machine, the hard 
shells removed, the kernels sacked or 
put into barrels and shipped to Europe, 
where, it is said, a fine quality of oil is 
made from them. The almonds are picked 
from the trees, brought to the hulling 
machine, where the outside, or hull, is 
removed by certain rotary motions of 
the machine. The almonds are then 
bleached, sacked and sent to the market. 

A few miles either way from Davisville 
one reaches the ranches of Messrs. Swin- 


gle, Hammel, Montgomery, Supervisor 
Russel, Frank and Will Childs, who are 
heavily interested in raising fine stock. 
From the Swingle ranch are shipped each 
day many gallons of cream to the Crys- 
tal Cream and Butter Company at Sac- 
ramento. This is used principally for 
making ice-cream, and pays one-third bet- 
ter than butter. This industry presents 
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La Rue almond orchard in hloom, Davisville. 
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lrrigating the orchard, Davisville. 


great opportunities for expansion, as the 
demand greatly exceeds the supply. 

By the River Road one reaches Clarks- 
burg and the River Islands, three of 
which belong to Yolo County. This is a 
very rich country, devoted largely to 
producing small white bayo, red kid- 
ney, and black-eyed beans. The aver- 
age yield is twenty-five sacks to the 
acre. The market brings to the pro- 
ducer for white beans $2.50 to $3.50 per 
100 pounds. Bayos average $2.40. Ten 
thousand dollars last year was cleared 
from 170 acres. Beans are planted on the 
lowlands about the 15th of June; on tue 
high lands about the 20th of April. The 
farmer plows and plants the land, then 
contracts for the picking and sacking 
at 37 cents per sack. Ten acres of this 
land produced 500 boxes a day of toma- 
toes, a 60 pound box of which will bring 
in the first market $2.50, the price de- 
creasing as the season advances. Melons 
are largely grown in this district. Re- 
turns from ten acres of the latter 
amount to from $200 to $300. 

Early Alexandras are the first peaches 
in the market from this section. A 25 
pound basket will bring 40 cents. There 
are more Bartlett pears grown in this 
than any other part of the county. Sac- 


ramento River Bartletts have a wide and. 


favorable reputation. The creamery at 
Clarksburg takes in 8,500 pounds of milk 


per day. The output of butter is 700 


pounds per day. The butter brings an av- 
erage price of 221% cents, the average test 
of milk being 4.5 butter fat. Alfalfa 
and grain are also raised in this section, 
as well as quantities of yellow-skinned 


onions, an acre producing 300 sacks. One 
of the largest ranches for fine stock is 
that of J. H. Glide, which is noted for 
its thoroughbred cattle and sheep. 

Yolo County is fast coming to the front 
as a producer of fruit and cereals, espec- 
ially since the growers began to assist 
nature in irrigating the land from river 
and wells, which is being done by means 
of centrifugal pumps. When the art 


of pumping for irrigation is better and 


more generally understood this county 
will be in the front rank, for not only are 
there vast areas of rich land and water 
in abundance, but cheap power to oper- 
ate pumping machinery is brought to 
the very door of the farmer in the shape 
of electric current by the Bay Counties 
Power Company. 

Heretofore when operating by steam 
the farmer lost four hours a day in get- 
ting up steam and banking fires. The 
constant attention of two experienced 
men was required by day. Double the 
work and double the fuel were required 
by night. With electric power, all that 
is necessary is to “push the button” at 
any hour of the day or night, and the 
water flows without further ado. The 
cost of power is nominal. the charge Le- 
ing made by the year, the farmer hav- 
ing the privilege to use the same day 
or night or both, and all days in the year. 

This county is not as far advanced in 
“electric irrigation” as some of the 


- southern counties. In Tulare County there 


are hundreds of electric pumps, mostly 
the California Centrifugal Pumps, built 
by the Krogh Manufacturing Company 
of San Francisco. The use of the pumps 
above named has made a revolution in the 
cost of irrigating, they being capable of 
delivering twice as much water for each 
horse power applied as the types used 
heretofore. 

Pumping plants have been installed 
for the reclamation of this tule land 
district, which is considered the best 
for truck gardening and for pasture. Fa- 
cilities for shipping on the river are 
very convenient. 

Washington (known as Broderick at the 
Post Office department) is quite an im- 
portant residence village on the west 
bank of the Sacramento river, just across 
from the Capitol City. It is the home of 
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Hop field near Elkhorn. 


Supervisor Snider, also of many of the 
employees of the railroad company’s ex- 
tensive shops in Sacramento. North and 
south are to be found rich gardening 
and farming lands, including extensive 
hop fields. This section of Yolo county 
is in an exceedingly prosperous condi- 
tion. 

Winters, an enterprising town of Yolo 
county, is situated -near the foot-hills 
of the eastern base of the Coast Range. 
It is on the Rumsey and Elmira branch of 
the Southern Pacific, seventy-seven miles 
from San Francisco, and due west twenty- 
five miles from Sacramento. The oppor- 
tunities for education and religious cul- 
ture are equal to those of any town of its 
size in the State. Pupils of the Winter’s 
High School, as of all other high schools 


Hop dryer, near Elkhorn. 
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in the county, are fitted to enter the 
Universities of the State. 

Winters is a comparatively new town, 
being laid out in the center of Rancho 
Rio de los Putos, an old Spanish grant. It 
derived its name from Theodore Winters, 
who donated a tract of land for the origi- 
nal site. Shipping facilities are among 
the best in the State, and the climate can 
not be surpassed. Although the tempera- 
ture ranges from 28 to 105 degrees, pros- 
tration from heat is unknown. The rain- 
fall, which is entirely between November 
and May, is from 15 to 30 inches. This 
section is unusually free from cold fogs, 
winds and frost. 

Nearly every variety of fruit can ve 
successfuly grown here, but the most 
profitable and merchantable kinds are ap- 
ricots, plums, peaches, pears, olives, and 
grapes. Here are grown the best apri- 


‘cots in the world. Cherries are shipped 


the first week in April. The first apri- 
cots were placed in the markets last year 
on the 9th of May. Peaches and 


plums follow a week later. Green peas 


are shipped in March; corn and beans 
in April; tomatoes from June to Novem- 
ber; potatoes from May to December. 
Oranges are shipped the first week in 
November, and while citrus fruits have 
been grown only-as an experiment, it 
has been proven that the growing of 
the navel orange and of citrus fruits is 
destined to be an important industry 
in this locality. 

A few items obtained from Winters’ 
Chamber of Commerce may give some 
more definite idea of the quantity of fruit 
shipped from this point. In 1900, the 
total shipment amounted to 8,824,000 


Freight boats on the Sacramento. 


pounds. Of this, 2,373,600 pounds were 
dried. In 1901 the total amounted to 
9,430,400 pounds, 2,556,900 pounds of 
which were dried. Prices were 25 to 200 
per cent better in 1901 than in 1900. 
The extreme northern portion of So- 
lano county, and the extreme soutaern 
portion of Yolo county, is famous as the 
Winters early fruit district, crops matur- 
ing to such perfection so early in tae 
season that the first fruits in the markets 
are shipped from this section. Land that 
will yield good returns on the invest- 
ment can be purchased from $45 to $75 
per acre; foothill lands from $25 to $40 
per acre. In all instances improved lands 
are held at a higher figure. The local 
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Winters’ Dried Fruit Company, Winters. 


fruit growers of Winters, recognizing 
that a fruit district of this importance 
should have a packing house or ex- 
change to handle the increasing busi- 
ness of fruit grading, packing, and stor- 
ing, formed the Winters’ Dried Fruit 
Company. Its new plant is nearing com- 
pletion. It is a two-story building, with 
full basement, built in the best possi- 
ble manner and equipped with the lat- 
est improved machinery and appliances 
for handling dried fruit to the best advan- 
tage. The Yosolano warehouse, having 
been absorbed, this new company will 
have ample room for handling and stor- 
ing the entire crop of this district. This — 
company will pursue the policy of keep- 
ing the good quality of fruit and the ex- 
cellence of pack before the public; they 
also aim to have the fruit from this 
house sent to the markets of the world. 
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in such shape that the finishing touches 
received at their hands will greatly en- 
hance its value. With a competent board 
of directors, and the watchful eye of its 
efficient general manager, F. W.. Wilson, 
there can be no doubt of success. 

On the west side of Yolo county, direct- 
ly north from Winters, on the Rumsey 
and Elmira line, one is charmed with 
the magnificent grain fields and large 
fig orchards, the shipping points of these 
products being Madison and Esparto. 

Advancing to the north a turn in the 
road brings one quickly through a nar- 
row passage into the beautiful Capay 


Valley. At the very entrance is the pretty 


little town of Capay, which with a little 
care could be made ideal owing to its 
location. 

After leaving Capay on either side 
one soon looks across acres of well kept 
orchards to the hills beyond, covered 
with splendid oaks and pines. This little 
valley nestling among the hills is only 
a mile or two wide and about twenty 


miles long. Through the valley flows the 


beautiful Cache Creek, bordered with its 
graceful trees greatly enhancing the ar- 
tistic beauty and value of this district. 
Capay Valley was formerly devoted al- 
most wholly to the growing of cereals and 
broom corn, but of later years produc- 
tive orchards have multiplied, until one 
receives the impression that it is worthy 
of more notice from the horticulturist. It 
has been shown that the hill lands adja- 
cent to Rumsey are almost free from 
frost, freer, in fact, than are other parts 
of the valley. While trees do not grow 
so large as in other places the fruit 
is of the best quality. It is said that 
eventually the hill lands will be planted 
exclusively to fruit, while the creek 
lands, with their irrigating facilities, will 
be turned into alfalfa fields, the returns 
of which, as estimated by many agricul- 
turists, will equal in money value the 
finest of fruit crops. Some kinds of 
fruit seem particularly adapted to this 
splendid soil. First seems to be the al- 
mond; next may be considered French 
prunes for drying. Bartlett pears develop 
here when from other sections the mar- 
kets cannot be supplied; other fruits, 
such as plums, peaches and apricots, 
grow to exceptionally fine size and qual- 
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Steel bridge connecting Yolo and 
Sacramento Counties, between 
Broderick and Sacramento. 


Fruit Sacking, Yolo County. 
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ity. No finer oranges are grown than 
on the Morin property. They are ready 
for the Thanksgiving market. Fair prices 
are obtained for figs, prunes, Muscat 
grapes and other fruits. Shipping points 
in the valley are Capay, Brooks, Tancred, 
Guinda and Rumsey. 

Some figures which will apply to the 
county in a general way, may convey 
some definite idea what may be accom- 
plished by those looking for homes in an 
ideal land, where peace may be found 
beneath sunny skies, among the most 
beautiful that nature provides. 

To the acre, winter sown wheat pro- 
duces from 8 to 14 sacks; summer-fallow 
from 15 to 20 sacks; barley from 20 to 
35 sacks. Alfalfa produces about five 
crops during the season with irrigation, 
and yields from 6 to 8 tons to the acre, 
which brings from $3 to $4 in the field, 
and from $6 to $8 baled. From the past 
market prices a ton of dried apricots has 
been known to bring $130 to $140 net, 
while the fruit sold green produced from 
$25 to $40. This is the yield of trees 
twelve years old, sixty trees to the acre. 
The total cost of cultivation does not 
exceed $50. The actual net returns from 
an almond orchard has been about $100 
per acre. Some of these orchards contain 
three kinds of trees, the I X L, Ne Plus 
Ultra, and Nonpareil, planted alternately 
two rows of each variety, the pollinization 
of the blossoms being more complete 
when the orchard is arranged in this 
manner. The cost of thorough cultiva- 
tion is less than $2.50 per acre. These 
nine-year-old trees blossom in February, 
and the nuts are harvested from July to 
August. Mission or California black figs 
average from one to two tons to the acre, 
which usually sells for $50 per ton. 
French prunes will produce a little over 
a ton to the acre. Navel oranges average 
about two boxes to the tree, when the 
trees are eight years old, and the fruit 
sells from $2.50 to $3.75 per box. Olive 
trees in the county forty years old have 
seldom missed a crop. Some of them 
measure three feet in diameter and are 
thirty-five feet high. Last year four hun- 
dred of these trees produced twenty-one 
tons. The product is pickled and sells 
for 60 cents a gallon. The cost of pre- 
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paring for market is about 20 cents a gal- 
lon. Wine grapes bring from $15 to 
$20 per ton, and yield from 6 to 8 tons 
to the acre. Seedless Sultanas run from 
1% to 2% tons to the acre; Muscats 
from 1 to 2 tons to the acre. 

The best varieties for raisins are Mus- 
cats, Sultanas and Thompson’s seedless, 
all of which grow here to perfection. 

Now, when thousands are looking to 
the West in search of homes, let them 


turn their faces everlastingly to these 


fertile acres that will produce for them 
and their families all that heart can 
desire. Life is sweeter by far in that 
land where abounds plenty, where the 
scenery brings out the best in man, and 
inspires his soul with lofty thoughts. 
All is here, all who come may know the 
truth and find that sunshine, trees, flow- 
ers, and the music of singing birds and 
purling. brooks, bring into life an idyilic 
charm which ministers to man’s joy. 
Reliable information about Yolo county 
may be had from the following: 
Woodland Chamber of Commerce, E. 
Hustan, secretary; 
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Association, Davisville, J. B. Anderson, 
secretary; Winters Chamber of Com- 
merce, F. H. Owen, secretary; Ladies’ 
Improvement Club, Rumsey, Mrs. Has- 
well, secretary. 

Some ot the Fine Stock of Yolo County. 

Some three miles from Woodland, the 
county-seat of Yolo county, is located the 
Bullard Ranch, which comprises 1590 
acres, which produce fine grain, alfalfa, 
and is stocked with registered sheep 
and cattle, which have gained a world 
reputation. They are in demand and 
meet with a large and ready sale. 

The Spanish Merino are a wool and 
mutton sheep combined, and higher bred 
than the old Spanish Merinos. 

Two years ago Mr. Bullard imported 
from Germany Ramboullett ewes and 
rams, which are noted for size, though 
the wool is not quite so fine as the Span- 
ish Merino. The Spanish Merino and 
Ramboullett make a fine cross. None 
of these are ever shipped to the mutton 
market. The Bullard Company has be- 
gun a herd of short-horned Durhams. The 
two leading strains are the Bates family 


Spanish Merino bucks, Bullard Ranch. 
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Fine Durham stock, Bullard Ranch. 


and the Crookshanks. Their first impor- 
tation was from Missouri, and the second 
from Iowa. These herds will constantly 
be increased, and both cattle and sheep 
will be sold for stock purposes only. The 
market for these fine animals covers 
the territories, and some have been 
shipped to Australia and South America. 
At the H. Coil ranch one finds 3,300 
acres—one of the oldest and most im- 
portant ranches of Yolo County, situated 
one and one-half miles from Woodland, 
the county seat. Without irrigation four 
crops of alfalfa can be cut from this 
land, which leaves pasture during the 
winter months. This hay, baled and put 
on the cars, brings from $7 to $8 a ton. 
All the grain produced from this 
ranch is winter sown. Fine stock— 
horned Durhams and brown Swiss—roam 
at will over these fine pasture lands. 
Mules are raised here for the market. 
Sheep are a specialty. Cattle and sheep 
are graded and produced for both stock 
and market purposes. The location of 
both these ranches is ideal, studded here 
and there with great oaks, which protect 
the stock from the heat of summer. 
Tube Rose. 
Tube Rose, recently put on the track at 
San Jose, made a record of 2.21 in the 
first race, standing three out of seven. 
He is sired by Falrose (2 in the 10 list) 


out of Mischief (3-year-old record, 2.21). 
Mischief being by Brown Jug; he be- 
ing by the mighty Nutwood, and consid- 
ered by. many to be his best son. 

It is owing to accidents that Tube 
Rose has not been brought out before 
this time, and he will in all probability 
make a low record before the end of the 
season, as he has already in an actual 
race shown better than two-minute speed. 
He is the property of Messrs. S. B. Mont- 
gomery and A. B. Rodman of Woodland. 
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THE GREATEST 


MOTOR MACHINE 


NE hardly re- 
alizes the 
great diverg- 


encies be- 
tween the 
Eastern and 


Western me- 
thods in agriculture, horticulture and lum- 
bering. To meet the difficulties encoun- 
tered in farming on a large scale, power- 
ful mechanical devices have been in- 
vented to take the place of horse power. 


The Holt Traction Engine is probably 


the most powerful motor machine that 
has been invented. It takes the place of 
horses in hauling the great harvesters 
which are produced by them, and in 
steam plowing by direct attachment of 
the engine to gang plows, which tear 
up twenty-four feet of earth at one time. 

A train of cars will turn in a space 
of less than fifty feet, hauling accord- 
ing to the grades to be overcome, from 
40,000 to 60,000 feet of lumber, or say, 
forty to sixty tons weight up grades not 
exceeding ten per cent. 

On pages 163 to 171 of this number 
the admirable representation of this great 
motor vehicle is given among pictures of 


fancy automobile racers and _ touring 


“wagons in which the Holt traction en- 


gine is represented hauling what is 
termed in local San Francisco parlance 
“the baby carriage of the California 
Street Railway.” 

The Holt Bros. Motor Traction En- 
gine is operated somewhat. differently 
from other engines purporting to do uhe 
same work. It is compact, nearly 
all of the weight being carried on two 
main wheels so readily placed as to be 
easily handled within a circle of twenty- 
five feet. The power is transmitted by 
means of a patented endless chain and 
can be repaired in case of accident any- 
where, with a delay not exceeding fifteen 
minutes by simply replacing the link 
where one may have parted in the chain. 
In other devices in case of a cog break- 
ing, it requires the stoppage of a day or 
so until the new part is placed in posi- 
tion. This motor vehicle is steered by a 
guide wheel in advance of the two main 
drive wheels, by the simple pressure of 
the hand upon a lever, as easily in fact 
as the original racing automobile. 

In general farming as well as in lum- 
bering camps, this motor has created a 
great revolution in farming methods. 


Automobile train. 
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Hauling logs. 


In the plain lands of the Sacramento 
Valley, where the use of horses is entirely 
impracticable, owing to the soft nature 
of the soil, the traction engine has made 
economical harvesting practicable as the 
traction engine wheels are made suffi- 
ciently wide to ride over almost voggy 
land. Through its mobility, this powerful 
device may be managed and conformed 
to the conditions found in the most diver- 
sified farming country. The possibility 
of making direct connections with gang 
plows, is also an enormous advantage 
over the old method of steam plowing 
with two traction engines and cable rope. 

The Holt Bros. Manufacturing concern 
of Stockton was established in 1883, first 
making reputation for its famous Stock- 
ton wheels. Afterwards the traction en- 
gine was invented by Mr. Benjamin Holt, 


president of the Holt Manufacturing Com-. 


pany, to meet the peculiar conditions of 
Western farming and to serve as a 
motive power for their Combined Har- 
vester and Thresher, which almost im- 
mediately became popular as an improve- 
ment when other devices of the kind 
failed. The success in this direction of 
the great motor vehicle encouraged the 
builders to attempt a machine which 
would meet the call of lumber camps 
and to replace horse and cattle power in 
moving logs and lumber. To-day their 
business has practically grown to be 
wide-world in its reputation, while its 
special fields of operation in the farming 
and lumber producing States claim 
Oregon, Washington, Arizona, California 
and Mexico. 

Holt Bros: Co. works are at Stockton, 
San Joaquin County, Cal. City address: 
30 Main street, San Francisco. 
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THE POOR MAN’S AUTOMOBILE 


BY L. H. BILL 


Roy C. Marks, Wm. Schubuck, and 
Eustace Bellman, who made the first 
circuit. of the San Francisco Bay on 
Motor Cycles; time, 8 hours. 


found favor with the public of to-day. 

Just so, inventions towards econ- 
omy have found favor. Railroads, street 
cars, and steamship lines are constantly 
striving for greater speed. The automo- 
bile, in its various forms, meets a demand 
for speed, where railroads and street 
ears are not available. The smallest form 
of the automobile is the motor bicycle, 
which is the latest applicant for popular- 
ity as a swift, practical and economical 
means of conveyance. Its compactness 
and small cost brings it within the means 
not only of the rich but of the masses as 
well. 

Facts have proven that riding a bicycle 
is as safe as walking. So with the motor 
bicycle. To the uninitiated the motor- 
bicycle appears dangerous. Really there 
is no danger connected with the use of 
a motor bicycle. It cannot explode, neither 
can it burn. The _ up-to-date motor- 
bicycle weighs about seventy-five pounds, 
(no more than the original safety bicycle) 
and has reached a state of perfection 
where it is less dangerous than the com- 
mon bicycle, being under better control. 

A speed of from five to twenty-five miles 
per hour is absolutely at the command of 


taver which saves time has 


gle track, 


the rider. These light machines have 
small one and one-half horse power 
motors, which cause ‘no perceptible vibra- 
tions. Tiie combustion is perfected, so 
there is no odor and the noise is reduced 
to a point where it is not in the least 
objectionable. In this perfected motor- 
bicycle, we have at once the lightest, 
safest, simplest, swiftest and most eco- 
nomical method of conveyance that it is 
possible to produce. The motor bicycle 
is an ideal touring machine. Being sin- 
it can go where three or 
four-wheeled vehicles cannot travel with 
ease or safety. 

The batteries used are ordinary dry 
cell, good for from 800 to 1000 miles. 
One charge of gasoline is good for a run 
of seventy miles, using common gaso- 
line, such as is obtainable in any country 
store. Winds and hills have no terror 
for the motor bicycie, and instead of being | 
exhausted from a trip of from fifty to 
one hundred miles a day, the tourist 
dismounts at the end of his trip fresh 
and strong. 


It has always been considered that a 
trip of one hundred miles per day on a 
bicycle is the extreme limit of a so-called 
pleasure ride. In fact a ride around the 
bay from San Francisco to San Jose 
and back to Oakland, approximately one 
hundred miles, for years has been the test 
of strong riders. Many have failed and 
the successful riders always finished ex- 
hausted. On the first attempt three riders 
mounted on California Motor Bicycles, 
made the trip with road conditions most 
unfavorable, in less than seven hours 
riding time. 


The trip to Mount Hamilton from San 
Jose is a-constant grade of twenty-seven 
miles except a dip of about two and one- 
half miles where the grade varies from 
4 to 12 per cent. Few riders have suc- 
ceeded in ascending this mountain on a 
bicycle. On a motor bicycle this trip 
becomes a coast up hill as well as down. 
A trip across the Santa Cruz mountains 
is always difficult, yet beautiful. Below 
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San Jose Motor Cycle Club. 


will be seen a picture taken of the San 
Jose riders on this trip. 

While the motor bicycle is ideal for 
touring it is still more valuable as a 
quick means of conveyance for the doctor, 
collector, canvasser, factory and office 
man. 
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Experience has proven that an office 


. Man, instead of taking his lunch in res- 


tuarants, can on a motor bicycle, go 
home three miles to lunch in ten minutes. 
allowing forty minutes for his lunch. 
He still has ten minutes in which to return 
to his office within the hour, having had 
forty minutes with his family and without 
fatigue breathed good, fresh air, filling 
his lungs with oxygen, adding much to 
his health and pleasure, | 

In the matter of expense, the motor 
bicycle outclasses all other forms of 
transportation. The first cost of a motor © 
bicycle is $175, a nominal sum, consider- 
ing a specially built bicycle complete 
motor, carburster, and electrical appli- 
ances. Cost of running a motor bicycle 
is less than one-quarter cent per mile. 
This brings the motor bicycle within 
reach of: the middle class as well as the 
rich and once the advantages of the motor 
bicycle are understood, it will become the 
most popular vehicle and the day is near 
when they will be seen in as large num- 
bers as the bicycle of to-day. 


CURRENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by GRACE LUCE IRWIN 


What a voluble, ranting, 
sentimental, emotional, 
delightful, womanish 
piece of work Clara 
Morris, the actress, has turned out in 
her novel called “A Pasteboard Crown.” 
The book is saved from banality by the 
author’s almost naive realism. Of course 
She knows all about stage life, and of 
course she gets her girl heroine into it, 
as soon as she decently can. Wherein 
she shows wisdom, for the other parts 
of the book, though not uninteresting, 
have almost a school girlish air, in which 
the author talks confidentially along, 
almost garrulously, and quite  breath- 
lessly. In fact as a long story writer 
Clara Morris lacks self-restraint. She 


Clara Morris’ 
Garrulous Tale. 


has too much facility and too little of that 
fine sense of the cold dignity of letters 
which marks the caste of the “best au- 
The story follows the fortunes 


thors.” 


He being a married man, 


of two pretty but impecunious girls, 
Dorothy and Sybil Lawton, who have a 
charming father, and a detestable mother,,. 
but both equally well drawn. Mrs. Law- 
ton hasn’t a virtue, and she is a dis- 
appointed frivolous, society woman, who 
“was once wealthy.” She longs so for 
the “flesh-pots of Egypt” that she tries 
to marry Dorothy to a wealthy but im- 
moral old man, to the horror of her hus- 
band and Clara Morris. However, a 
handsome young lover, of unimpeachable 
virtue appears, to carry off the youngest 
Lawton girl, and her story ends with 
—twins. 

Sybil, the her, meanwhile, has made 
a friend of an actress, Claire Morrell, 
who assists her to gain her “pasteboard 
crown;” another friend, the leading actor, 
also assists her, but falls in love with 
her, and so spoils her happiness forever. 
yet pre- 
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‘vails upon her to become his mistress 
through a number of years, in fact until 
his tragic death. 

The sadness of this illicit relation is 
‘presented in a way which one does not 
forget, and is the deepest motif of the 
book. Many remarks of interest to an 
actress are dropped here and there. For 
instance: 
“The actress who has made her way 
gradually acquires all unconsciously, a 
hundred nameless graces, little tricks 
of manner, movement or expression, 
poses, poises, flutterings, the turn of the 
head or the glance of the eye, and all 
seem so natural, so spontaneous; but try 
to teach them to a novice and both 
coach and pupil will find their work cut 
out for them. hae 

“The process is an unnatural one, and 
the result is a forced blossom, that, how- 
ever brilliantly beautiful, has a frail ex- 
otic air that makes even admirers won- 


der if the plant has sufficient strength — 


ever to bloom again.” 

Or this: 

“For of late the girl’s desire to go 
upon the stage had developed into a 
passion. Ardent, romantic, and imag- 
inative as she was, the sweetness ofa life 
of ease and pleasure would probably 
have smothered the ambition that sharp 
necessity was now rapidly developing. 
For it is the almost sterile soil of poverty 
that oftenest produces the cactus-like 
plant of Ambition, whose splendid and 
dazzling flowers, are, alas, so often with- 
out perfume. 

“There is, 

Napoleon as the Hero however a 

Of a Miracle Play. kind of great- 
man  litera- 

ture in which truth is comparatively un- 
important, and that is the literature of 
popular legend and tradition. Wihether 
it purports to be historical or biographi- 
cal, or both, it derives its interest and 
value from the light that it throws upon 
the temperament and character of the 
people who originate it, rather than from 
the amount of truth contained in the 
statements that it makes about the man.” 

It is for the above reasons that “Folk 
Tales of Napoleon,” a book edited by 
George Kennan, is attributed more to 


to talk about it. 
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‘fact than to fiction—good fiction, it is 


needless to say, in view of the fact that 
the second story, “The Napoleon of the 
People,” is translated from the French 
of Honoré de Balzac. The first story, 
“Napoleonder,” is from the Russian, and 
the title is the Russian peasant’s version 
of the Corsican’s name. 

“Long ago—but not so very long ago; 


our grandfathers remember it—the Lord 


God wanted to punish the people of the 
world for their wickedness. So he be- 
gan to think how and by what means 
he could punish them, and he called 
a council of his angels and arch-angels 
Says the Arch-angel 
Michael to the Lord God: ‘Shake them 
up, the miscreants, with an earthquake.’ 

““*‘We’ve tried that,’ said the Lord God. 
‘Once upon a time we jolted to pieces 
Sodom and Gomorrah, but it didn’t teach 
them anything. Since then pretty much 
all the towns have been Sodoms and 
Gomorrahs.’ 

“ ‘How about famine?’ 
angel Gabriel. 

“ ‘It would be too bad for the babies,’ 
replies the Lord God.” 

So the Lord God-and his angels decide 
that nothing they can think of will be 
fit punishment for the sons of men, so 
Satan is called into council and he sug- 
gests that Napoleon be dispatched to 
scourge the earth in proper style. _From 
this you may see in what unloving re 
spect Napoleon is held by the honest 
muzhiks. ‘“Napoleonder” is in its nature 
a mystery play treating the Little Cor- 
poral largely as a Devil-created being 
at first without human feeling or com- 
passion and only learning sorrow and 
tenderness through sojourn among men. 
This little book should be read by all 
who love the drama and the grim humor- 
ors of history. | 

(“Folk Tales of Napoleon,” translated 
by George Kennan. The Ouuook Com- 
pany, New York.) 

An interesting book of verse is “Songs 
of the Press,” by Mr. Bailey Millard, Sun- 
day Editor of the Examiner. The in- 
spiration of the poems contained in the 
volume is various—now springing in a 
newspaper press-room, a city street, from 
the freedom of wooded mountains, or in 


says the Arch- 
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the quiet of an hour with a favorite 


book. There are poems to Stevenson, 
John Muir, and about Carlyle. 

The book is divided into the newspaper 
ballads (of which the first is the best) 
“Other Adventures in Verse,” and Son- 
nets. The second division is longest and 
contains the best work. 

I will quote from the first poem, “The 
Full-Toned Vox Humana of the Press”; 


“Of the mighty ones of Cosmos I was 
born 
Of the labor and the will that ride 
the earth; 
In their energy kinetic hear you not the 
ery prophetic, 
‘Here is scientific wonder at its 
birth? 
I am but a trumpet flourish for the works 
of greater worth, 
Nobler worth, 
For more glorious, more noble works of 
worth. 
“T am looking, I am longing to the light 
That is spreading in its high auro- 
ral curve; 
Whether God-made, whether man-made, 
I am but the humble handmaid 
Of the people, and the people I 
would serve, 
I would serve, 
For the highest of all missions is to 
serve.” 


And as a contrast to Mr. Millard’s vi- 
brant “Song of the Press,” let us read 
his really wonderful character drawing 
of a poem called “Muir of the Moun- 
tains,” which begins: 


“A lean, wild-haired, wild-bearded, craggy 
man, 
Wild as a Modoc and as unafraid, 
A man to go his way with no man’s aid, 
Yet sweet and soft of heart as any 
maid. 
Sky-loving, stalwart as the sugar-pine, 
Clean, simple, fragrant as that noble 
tree, 
A mountain man, and free as they are 
free 
Who iread the heights and know 
tranquility.” 
(“Songs of the Press and Other Adven- 
tures in Verse.” Elder & Shepard, San 
Francisco.) 


.as twisted as his body; 
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“The Boer 
From Michael Fight for Free- 
dom,” by Mi- 


Davitt’s Viewpoint. 
chael Davitt, the 
well-known Irish agitator, is a history of 
the South African war from the Boer 
side. It is so much from the Boer side, 
in fact, as to be of little particular use 
except to those who wish to take only 
one view of the affair. Mr. Davitt’s in- 
tense hatred of the English has caused 
him to forget the chief obligation that 
a historian takes upon himself—fairness. 
He does not give the English credit for 
a single victory during the war, and all 
through his narrative is colored by the 
strongest prejudice. He does not hesi- 
tate to mis-state facts in order to glorify 
the Boers and belittle the English. Of 
the numerous illustrations in the book, 
only two relate to the English, and those 
show them in defeat. 
Dr. I. Woodbridge 
The First of Riley has written “The 
The Mormons. Founder of Mormon- 
ism: a _ psychological 


study of Joseph Smith, Jr.”, which book 


was originally presented as a thesis for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at 
Yale. The question of the book 
is a purely psychological one: granting 
that Joseph Smith was not a deliberate 
fraud, what state of mind could he have 
been in to have originated, in good faith, 
a religion so peculiar and in many ways 
so absurd? The author has traced the 
Smith family for three generations back 
and has found that, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, the ancestors on both sides were 
seers of visions, intensely ignorant, re- 
ligious fanatics and mental oddities. One 
of Prophet’s Smith’s forbears was called 
“Crooked Neck Smith,” and his mind was . 
another was a 
wandering genius who wrote weirdly mis- 
spelled pamphlets describing his visions 
and religious experiences. Prophet 
Smith came honestly by his bad spelling 
as well as his visions. I have not space | 
to go into details about Dr. Woodbridge’s 
book and his deductions, but I recom-. 
mend it as an interesting side light on 
the first of that cult “whose religion was 
singular and whose wives were plural.” 
Dodd, Mead & Co., Publishers. — 
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MOTOR CYCLE MFG. CO. 


BROCKTON, MASS. 
Marsh Motor Cycles in Stock,” 


° 


As a pleagure vehicle, the Marsh motor cycle surpasses anything in the world. Simple to operate, easv to 
understand. small first cost, cost practically nothing to operate, always ready to run. A gold medal winner in 
the New York and Boston endurance run. Guaranteed fur one year. Write if you desire the agency, 


| MOTOR CYCLE MFG. CO 


The San Francisco Call 


is now offering to subscribers the Sut dination valuable premiums: 
For Six Months’ Subscription 
“Our Islands and Their People” 


Two Large Volumes. superbly illustrated with more than 1200 special photo- 
graphs, colortypes, and new colored maps. . 
Regular Price per set, $15. To Call Subscribers, $3.20. 


The Cram Atlas 


Superior to any other atias published: brought up to date. 
Regular Price, $6.00. To Call Subscribers, $1.50. 


Tne Call Cook Book 


containing over 1000 recipes. 
Regular price, $2.50. To Call uabscribers, 50c. 


The CALL is the leading family paper of the Coast. 
The SUNDAY CALL is acknowledged to have the best art and 


literary section published by any newspaper in the Union. 


DAILY BY MAIL, $6.00 PER YEAR 
SUNDAY 1.50 


JOHN D. SPRECKELS, Propr 
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The foregoing illustration represents the properties controiled 
by the 


Plumas Eureka Mining & Milling Co. 


located near Johusville, Plumas County, California. Incorporated 
under the laws of the Territory of Arizona. 


Capitalization $2,000,000, par value $1.00 per? share. 


This property has been extensively developed, and enormous quan- 
tities of pay ore are blocked out. It has been a dividend payer for 
over twenty-five years. 


*Extensive improvements being contemplated the company has 
placed on the markec 209,000 shares of treasury stock for sale at 
twenty-five cents a share. The proceeds of the sale will be used ex- 
clusively for improvements. | 


Full information and reports will be furnished by addressing the 
Secretary of the Company. 


J. N. TURNER, 43-44 Fifth Floor, [ills Bldg. 


San Francisco. California. 
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“MASON” 


ENGINE 


is the most successful engine on 

the market from every standpoint. 

It runs the smoothest, withstands 

the hardest usage, and wears the 
.  evenest of any engine made. The 
‘¢Mason’’ is the standard. unex- 
celled and unapproached by any 
other, and because of its absolute 
. reliability is used on 


Fully One-Half of 
the Autos Built in 
the United States 


It is the product of long practical 
experience. and the user of a Mason 
Auto Engine never has to be 
‘stowed in,’’ but always goes over 
the route with ease and security. 
Use a ‘Ilason’’ once and you will 
use it always. 


Send for our illustrated Catalogue of 
Engines and Automobile Appliances. 


The Mason Regulator Co., 8°S'°" 


(MENTION THE ‘OVERLAND MONTHLY,’’) 


Overland 


Monthly 


An Illustrated Magazine of the West 


Bret Harte Memorial Number 


The Bret Harte Memorial Number of 
the OVERLAND MON'1tHLY will be 1s- 
sued in September. 

The issue will be the most interest- 
ing and valuable magazine number ever 
issued. 

Among the features will appear the 
following: | 

Sketch of the Life of Bret Harte. 

History of the Overland Monthly. 

Bret Harte’s most famous stories. and 
poems. 

Memorial articles by noted American 
authors. 

Portraits of early contributors. 


Facsimiles of MMS. of “Heathen Chi- 


nee.” 


A collection of the best short stories 


by California authors. 


A tribute by Joaquin Miller. 
Sketches by the surviving contributors 


of the first volume of the OVERLAND 
MONTHLY. 

Articles, sketches and reviews by Mark 
Twain, Noah Brooks, Dr. Jordan, Presi- 
dent Wheeler, Prof. Edgar L. Larkin, and 
many others. 


ORDER COPIES FROM YOUR NEWS- 
DEALER EARLY. . 
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out accident. 


A TIRE that has withstood the severest tests of hard usage and long 


service, and thereby won the plaudits of its users. : : 
A PRODUCT of that knowledge and experience in tire making which 


has made all 


Goodrich Tires Famous 


CORHAM RUBBER COMPANY, San Francisco 
PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES. : 


; IN THE USE 3 
ENDURANCE 
CO 
3 
NEW YORK CITY 
TO ROCHESTER, Clincher 
3 

? 
48 Goodrich Vehicle 
. 
Tires Tire 
> 
3 
» came through safely and with- on your Automobile 3 
3 
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The 
California 
Motor 
Bicycle 


WEIGHT, 75 POUNDS. USES ORDINARY STOVE GASOLINE AND ORDINARY 
DRY CELL BATTERIES. SPEED, 4 to 25 MILES PER HOUR. RUNS 65 TO 85 
MILES WITH ONE FILLING. THE EXPENSE OF RUNNING IS LESS THAN 
Y,4 CENT PER MILE. IS UNDER BETTER CONTROL THAN AN ORDINARY BI- 
CYCLE. IT HAS STOOD THE TEST OF TIME. EVERY RIDER IS PERFECTLY 
PLEASED. IT IS GUARANTEED. 


The CALIFORNIA MOTOR COMPANY 


2212 FOLSOM STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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and Medal, State Fair 1901. 


a HOME PRODUCT 


Made for either Gasoline or Steam Power. 
Stage Coach, Truck, Delivery Wagon, Touring Car, Runabout. 
years’ experience manufacturing automobiles, and repairing every type 
brought to this coast enables us to meet your requirements. 


SUNSET AUTOMOBILE COrPANY 


1814 ne st., above Van Ness, San Franc'sco. (ESTABLISHED JULY, 1899. INCORPORATED JUNE, 1902) 


The Best thing Nothing to watch 
on wheels but the Road 


The Oldsmobile 


The ideal Automobile for business and for pleas- 
ure, combining practical merit with mobility in 
control, economy in operation and lasting wear- 
ing quality. In a class by itself--an everlasting 
runner. Send for illustrated books. 


SELLING AGENTS 


Oldsmobile Co,, 1238 W. 38th St., New York. 
Oldsmobile Co.. 1125 Connecticut Av. Washington, D.C. 
Sy! City Auto, Co,, 188 No. Broad St , Philadelphia. 
. B. Shattuck & Son, "139 Columbus Avenue, Boston, 
led Bros. Co. East End, Pittsbureh. 
Oldsmobile Co., 411 Euclid Av., Clevelan’', Ohio, 
William E. Metzger. 234 Jefferson AV.. Detroit. 
Ralph Temple & Austrain Co , 293 Wab ash Av.. Chicago. 
Fisher Automobile Co, Indianapolis, 
we Gasoline Engine ‘Works, Omaha. 
W. C. Janes Auto. Co.. 873 Main St., Ruffalo, N. Y. 
Day Automobile “o., St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo. 
George Hannan, 1455 Cal'fornia St.. Denver. 
Olark & Hawkins, 903 Texas Av., Honston, Texas. 
The Manufacturers Co., :6 Fremont St., San Francisco 
A. F. Chase & Co., 215 So. Third St., Minneapolis. 
Oldsmobile Co.., 728 National Av., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Abbott Cycle Co. 411 Baronne St.. New Orleans, La, 
Sutcliffe & Co., 328 Main St., Louisv ille. 


PRICE, $650. F. O. B. Detroit. 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS, DETROIT, MICH. U. S. A. 


We build anything— 
Three 


First prize 


& 
CNY 


Overland Monthly. 


ONE OF OUR POPULAR STYLES 
Price $700 f. o. b. San Francisco. 


Full line of Automobile accessories. Leather clothing, caps, gaunt- 
lets, etc. Most Convenient and Best Equipped Automobile Storage 
Station on the Coast. Steam, Gasoline and Electric Vehicles Stored 
and Repaired. Locomobiles Rented by the Hour, Day or Month. 


Locomobile Company of the Pacthe, 


1622-28 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


PHONE SOUTH 699. 
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